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The scope of this volume is distinct from that of THE ASCET- 
ICAL LIFE, also by Dr. Parente. Here the author discusses the 
higher realms in the life of prayer. As in the former work, he treats 
the subject with the greatest clearness. 


rf Why should a priest be acquainted with mystical theology? 
One reason is that some time he may be the spiritual director of 
a soul that is in the way of the mystical life. Without adequate 
knowledge he is likely to be an unreliable guide. 


The work is divided into three parts, as follows: 
I. General Aspects and Basic Elements of Mysticism. 
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is The information contained in THE MYSTICAL LIFE ought e 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Cardinal Glennon. Next to his beloved Archdiocese, John 
Joseph Glennon, Cardinal Archbishop of St. Louis, would 
have chosen to die in his native Ireland. So it was to be. 
A Cardinal less than three weeks, that honor was neverthe- 
less but the crown of the accumulated honors of a long 
lifetime dedicated in largest measure to the Church and city 
of St. Louis. He was a superb orator, but even this extraor- 
dinary power he kept subordinate to the task of upbuilding 
the Church of Christ in the Archdiocese whose chief pastor 
he was for forty-three years. Born in 1862, ordained in 1884, 
consecrated Bishop in 1896 and named coadjutor to Arch- 
bishop Kain of St. Louis in April, 1903, he succeeded to the 
See of St. Louis upon the death of Archbishop Kain a few 
months later. The vast agencies of the Church’s life which 
he brought into being in St. Louis never seemed large or 
broad enough to satisfy his apostolic vision. Even during the 
war he planned and collected the money for five new dio- 
cesan high schools which are now in process of construction. 
A shining symbol of the breadth of his vision is the great 
Cathedral which he built and in which he is buried. It is the 
symbol, too, of the permanence his memory will have in the 
hearts of his people. 


The UNO to Reconvene. When the Security Council of 
the United Nations meets again, this time in New York, its 
participants will find a good part of their immediate agenda 
already laid out for them by Senator Connally’s UNO report 
to the Senate on March 12. Obviously there must be open 
and final discussion of the issues rapidly piling up between 
Russia and some of her former Allies. Senator Connally 
deserves a vote of thanks for the frankness with which he 
discussed Russia’s apparent pattern of world conquest. He 
also deserves the same vote for insisting that the United 
States and Russia must “maintain the peace together”; that 
Russia does not want another war; that all parties to UNO 
must “fulfil in good faith the obligations assumed by them,” 
and that we mean to do so; but that we intend to remain 
strong enough to resist aggression. The people of this coun- 
try will uphold Mr. Connally in his determination to stick 
by the UNO in so far as it can serve to clarify the present 
darkness; but it is doubtful if they will be so enthusiastic 
about still another “meeting of the Big Three”—or Big Five. 
The time has now come for a supreme diplomatic test of 
whether any limit can be placed upon Russian appetites. By 
March 25 we should know whether UNO, or any other 
treaties or obligations, mean anything to Russia. 


Sacrifice for Stunted Youth. The report issued on March 
9 by UNRRA that the biggest portion of its relief is going 
to Europe’s children is good news. In Italy, more than one 
million children receive extra food each day; in Greece 
600,000, in Czecho-Slovakia 145,000 are thus supplied; in 
Poland all supplies of milk and cocoa are given only to 
children up to three years. This is good news because the 
American public needs to be reminded of one of the most 
far-reaching casualties of the war. Immediate hunger and 
starvation are being, with varying success, grappled with; 
world supplies are short, but at least the problem is realized 
and steps being taken toward its solution; epidemics have 
been thus far, thank God, kept in check. But the long-range 
problem of rebuilding the health of the young—that is less 
immediate, it would seem, and less dramatic. Reports from 
all European countries, with the exception of Sweden and 


Switzerland, indicate that adolescents are on the average only 
about eighty per cent of their normal weight. It seems fairly 
certain that the Continent is doomed to have one generation 
of stunted, unhealthy citizens; unless UNRRA and private 
help increase, the generation which is now infant will not 
have a chance for normal growth, health and morale. This 
is another consideration to weigh when looking over the 
directive toward conserving wheat which President Truman’s 
Famine Emergency Committee issued on March 11. This is 
a practical statement that urges 39 ways to save wheat and 
fats; every housewife should study it and make it work on 
her table. In that way we will help to check the lifelong 
effects of malnutrition among Europe’s children. 


Strike Settlements. As dark clouds gathered last week 
on the international horizon, the sun finally began to shine 
on the domestic scene. Almost simultaneously in Detroit and 
New York, settlement of the General Motors and General 
Electric strikes was announced, and it seemed only a matter 
of days before the dispute at Westinghouse would be over. 
News of the settlement of the GM strike was especially wel- 
come. Begun on November 21, this stoppage was one of 
the most costly in the histery of American industry. Reliable 
estimates place the loss to workers in wages at more than 
$130 million, and the loss to the company in unfilled orders 
at approximately $600 million. Seldom has a strike aroused 
such public interest, and it is likely that the issues on which 
negotiations foundered will be debated for years to come. 
The terms of the settlement call for an increase in straight 
hourly wage rates of 184% cents an hour, one cent below 
the figure recommended on January 10 by President Tru- 
man’s fact-finding board. Other economic gains, however, 
notably provisions for improved vacation pay and correc- 
tion of inequities in wage rates, bring the total average 
hourly increase somewhat above 191% cents an hour. As rec- 
ommended by the fact-finding board, the old contract was 
reinstated, but several features added which make it more 
favorable to the union. Although it will not be possible for 
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some time yet to estimate all the effects of this strike on 
labor-management relations, it seems clear that the chief 
‘credit for whatever gains American workers have made dur- 
ing the reconversion period should go to the GM strikers. 
Furthermore, in associating wages with prices, Walter 
Reuther has charted a course in collective bargaining which 
places a new and welcome emphasis on the social responsi- 
bilities of both labor and management. In reviewing the long 
story of the strike, one can only wonder why GM did not 
settle last January 10 on the basis of the fact-finding board’s 
recommendations. If anything, the present settlement is less 
faverable to the Company than were the board’s proposals. 
We can only observe that, if this is industrial statesmanship, 
the country can get along with less of it. 


Enemies of Labor. The widespread interest in the Atlantic 
City convention of the UAW ought to, but probably won’t, 
be a warning to less enlightened leaders of labor. The gen- 
eral public—and that includes many a dues-paying rank and 
filer—is watching organized labor these days with a wary 
eye. It is looking for signs that labor leaders are conscious 
of the great responsibilities which flow from their newly 
acquired power; for it knows, almost by instinct, that power 
in a democracy can never be safely dissociated from public 
responsibility. If the public has become impatient, for ex- 
ample, over the jurisdictional strife in the northern Cali- 
fornia canneries, that is understandable. The rights or wrongs 
of the controversy, which finds the AFL Teamsters and the 
CIO Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers at one 
another’s throats, may not be clear to it, but it is all too 
clear that a fight between two unions, in which the em- 
ployers are innocent victims, is seriously interfering with 
the manufacture of essential foods. As some of our corpora- 
tions learned to their sorrow, the public will not be forever 
damned, and it is a pity that some labor officials, who are 
really unconscious enemies of a movement they lead, seem 
incapable of learning this elementary truth. 


Rural Apostolate to the Fore. The American Church 
has for years regarded itself as almost exclusively urban. 
Such, fortunately, is no longer the case. Indicative of grow- 
ing awareness of the need and possibilities of the rural aposto- 
late is the steady increase in the number of diocesan rural- 
life directors. During February, eight such directors were 
appointed by their Ordinaries to promote the rural apostolate 
in their locality. The newly appointed directors are for the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles, and the Dioceses of Baker City, 
Boise, Burlington, Duluth, Erie, Pueblo and Superior. Priests 
assigned to this work become affiliated with the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, which serves as a coordinat- 
ing center for information, ideas and educational programs 
on religious problems of rural areas. While each locality has 
its own type of problem and must therefore work out the 
final details of a program, rural living everywhere, both farm 
and non-farm, has certain needs and characteristics in com- 
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mon. It is the work of the national program to assist in mak- 
ing these common needs and characteristics better under- 
stood and thus to assist the directors and other interested 
persons in promoting the rural apostolate. Trenton diocese 
has effectively availed itself of the prize-essay contest meth- 
od of developing right attitudes toward rural problems. 


Breaking Lances for the Classics. Reading through 
School and Society on a Monday morning recently, we found 
to our amazement, and delight, that a whole committee at 
Indiana University and a modern-language teacher at Athens, 
West Virginia, had broken lances for the classics. One para- 
graph of the Indiana report reads: 
Ancient Greek and Roman civilization . . . provides 
more of the great documents in politics, philosophy, 
literature and art than any or all others; it lies at the 
very root of our own civilization; it provides the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the comparative study of 
another significant culture; and it involves the study 
of one or more foreign languages. 
What the committee at Indiana said we have heard before. 
Its significance is that it came out of a State university, that 
the chairman of the committee is a non-classicist and that it 
was said today when most institutions of higher and lower 
learning in the United States have largely scrapped the 
classics. The modern-language teacher wrote this interesting 
apology for the classics: 
Speaking for myself, I want in pure self-defense more 
people to study Latin in the high schools, and to con- 
tinue a year of it in college (that will be enough for 
my purpose if honestly done), because I cannot teach 
Spanish, French and German to persons who have no 
thoughts on the general subject of human speech and 
who are, therefore, naive, to say the least, about the 
English language which they are erroneously supposed 
to be acquainted with. 
Perennially the classics are being legislated out of education 
in favor of “modern” subjects and up-to-the-minute needs. 
But teachers who know a hawk from a handsaw, even though 
they be no classicists themselves, vote to bring them back. 
We hope our Catholic institutions, which by and large have 
retained contact with the classics, will read this moral 
straight and stick to their traditions. 


Cooperatives and the United Nations. One of the last 
acts of the General Assembly of the UNO before it ad- 
journed on February 14 was to confirm the action of the 
Political and Security Committee recommending permanent 
consultative status for the International Cooperative Al- 
liance in the Economic and Social Council. Equal status with 
the World Federation of Trade Unions and the AFL was 
obtained for the cooperatives by the United States delegation. 
Significantly, the Soviet and Ukrainian delegations proposed 
an amendment which would limit consultative status to the 
WFTU. Behind the opposition lies Soviet belief in a com- 
pletely state-controlled economy and the rejection of private 
ownership of any means of production. Cooperatives might 
interfere with this Soviet pattern and also remove some 
of the causes of social unrest favorable to Communist pro- 
paganda. Hitler, Mussolini and other dictators haven't 
favored them either. For that matter certain American capi- 
talists and business men dislike cooperatives precisely because 
they are a challenge to the one-type economy which has 
grown up under the competitive-profit system. But despite 
such oposition, the International Cooperative Alliance now 
enjoys the official recognition of UNO. The ICA embraces 
national cooperative organizations of 37 countries with a 














total membership of 85,000,000 families. The Economic and 
Social Council, and through it the UNO, will profit by 


the advice of so vast a voluntary economic organization. 


Cardinal Tien. A gracious tribute to China’s first Cardinal 
from American marines and sailors who came to know him 
during the war is the little sketch of his life written by 
Sergeant Louis J. Maloof of the Sixth Marine Division and 
published by the Society of the Divine Word. It tells of his 
persistence in continuing his seminary studies even when 
advised that he had developed tuberculosis and had better 
leave the seminary. He decided to stay unless he was actually 
put out. He was not put out. In 1927 he faced down a 
much feared war-lord who had occupied Fanshien with 
20,000 troops, and made him spare the lives of prisoners 


whom he proposed to execute without trial. At another time 
he waded five miles through water breast-high to bring the 
Last Sacraments to a man seriously ill. Having been anointed, 
the man rose from his bed, cooked a meal for Father Tien 
and himself and escorted him back to his mission. The first 
intimation he received of his cardinalate was a cable from 
Cardinal-designate Spellman, “embracing him fraternally in 
Our Lord.” The humble Chinese Bishop could not understand 
why the American Cardinal-designate addressed him appar- 
ently as an equal. A cable from the Vaticam came later to 
clear up the mystery. The thousands of marines and sailors 
who came to effect the liberation of Tsingtao Vicariate 
learned to love and respect this self-sacrificing Bishop, whose 
territory had borne the brunt of Japanese invasion. And 
Cardinal Tien will not soon forget them. 





WASHINGTON FRONT 


BITTER BATTLES waged—or to be waged—in Congress 
have once again focused attention on the old coalition be- 
tween Republicans and Southern Democrats which is able 
to defeat, if it wishes, any proposal coming from the Admin- 
istration. It used to be said that this was merely an anti- 
Roosevelt alliance. That can no longer be said. It is, on the 
whole, a movement against organized labor on the part of 
the Southern Democrats, who feel they do not yet have to 
fear the labor vote and, on the part of the Republicans, it is 
partly an ingrained conservatism and partly a feeling of 
their leaders that it is shrewd politics to beat any Adminis- 
tration measure. 

The Patman Housing bill, containing what both Expediter 
Wyatt and the President declared to be the “heart” of the 
plan to build 2,700,000 home units for veterans by 1948, 
was beaten by this coalition in the House. This “heart” 
comprised three purposes: to make it impossible for the real- 
estate speculators on existing housing to re-enact the dis- 
graceful boom of the mid-twenties; to spend $600 million 
to make it possible for building-material manufacturers to 
produce certain scarce materials now without loss to them 
and without increasing the cost of new housing; and to 
make speculation on new houses to be built also impossible. 

The first two of these purposes were overwhelmingly de- 
feated in the House without a record vote; the third re- 
mained in the bill, but will be under sharp fire in the Senate. 
If all three purposes are ultimately defeated, it is safe to 
say that no new housing for those in the lower and middle 
income brackets will be built. Yet in the 1940 census, 63.6 
per cent of the families in the United States were in these 
brackets (below $2,000 a year), and even now the percen- 
tage is about 57. This large group can afford to pay only 
$20 to $40 a month rent. If building costs soar, as they are 
doing now and will still further unless controls are set, and 
if no price ceiling is put on old and new housing, only a 
relatively small percentage of the population will be able to 
occupy the new housing, if that small percentage as a group 
needs it, which is doubtful. 

Incidentally, the whole price-control system may be 
wrecked by the same coalition when it comes up for re- 
newal soon, and then all recent wage increases will be wiped 
out, as far as their purchasing power goes. 

Another bitter battle is looming over civilian control of 
atomic energy. The Army has moved back into the picture 
strongly, and is making much of the danger of losing the 
secrets (which the scientists insist are no secrets at all) and 
of the danger of war. Wrap Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


IN URGING STATE ASSISTANCE for health services in 
parochial and private schools as well as in the tax-supported 
school system, Governor Dewey of New York put the reason 
with a nice regard for both clarity and justice: “It makes 
little sense to provide adequate health services for children 
of school age through the public school and, on the other 
hand, to neglect the children who attend schools other than 
public schools.” 

> The United Negro College Fund, which will soon launch 
its annual appeal for funds, has announced that Xavier 
University of New Orleans is now a member of the group 
of thirty-three Negro colleges that will benefit by the 
Fund’s appeal. Xavier is the one Catholic Negro institution 
of higher education in the United States. Founded in 1915 
by the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, Xavier is co-educa- 
tional and comprises a College of Arts, schools of Education, 
Pharmacy and Social Service and a Graduate school. Its pres- 
ent enrollment is 565. 

> The half-million-dollar estate of Thomas E. Merrity of 
Milwaukee has been left to Catholic institutions, $137,932 
of it to Marquette University. Other munificent gifts to 
Catholic higher education in the past year that have come 
to our attention are: two million-dollar endowments to the 
University of Notre Dame for research and teaching donated 
by Peter C. Reilly and Martin J. Gillen; a men’s residence 
hall to accommodate 200 students, given to the University 
of Detroit by James S. Holden; $50,000 in the will of Jacob 
Rohrback of Frederick, Md., for a library at Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg; a seventeen-story building in 
downtown Chicago, donated to Loyola University as a 
Christmas gift by Frank J. Lewis, generous benefactor of 
Catholic charities in Chicago; half of the probable $2 million 
estate of Mr. Shaughnessy of St. Louis to the St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Commerce and Finance; $30,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. George F. Jewett to create an engineering- 
equipment fund at Gonzaga University, Spokane. 

P English Catholics now have their own Catholic digest. 
Called Context, the first number appeared this month. 

> Father Michael Hofmann, S.J., who died on January 22 
at the age of 86, was a veteran professor and for thirty-four 
years Regent of the Canisianum at Innsbruck, Austria. 
Among his former students were the three newly created 
German Cardinals, 30 Bishops and more than 7,000 priests. 
Another noted Jesuit, Father John Kraus, professor at the 
Catholic University of Tokyo, died on March 3. He directed 
the scholarly Monumenta Nipponica and was Editor-in-Chief 
of the Japanese Catholic Encyclopedia. A. P. F. 
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MR. CHURCHILL'S 


PROPOSALS 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


IN ANY CATALOGUE of the decisive events of 1946, 
Winston Churchill’s address at Fulton, Missouri, on March 5, 
will rank close to the top. Although Britain’s wartime Prime 
Minister was careful to note that he spoke in no official 
capacity, the rest of the world was just as careful to note 
that President Harry Truman was there in the flesh, listen- 
ing with his own ears to what Mr. Churchill had to say. 
Furthermore, if it was a coincidence that Mr. Churchill’s 
speech followed by only a few days major addresses on for- 
eign policy by Senator Vandenberg and Secretary of State 
Byrnes, then it was a most peculiar coincidence indeed. 
Under the circumstances, the rest of the world, including 
the Kremlin, cannot be blamed for assuming that the United 
States is feeling its way toward a new foreign policy, and 
that Britain, or rather Mr. Churchill, is anxious to help out. 


Pornts OF AGREEMENT 


With much that Mr. Churchill said at Fulton there was 
widespread agreement in this country. We agree that the 
“over-all strategic concept” today is to guarantee “the 
safety and welfare, the freedom and progress of all the 
homes and families of all the men and women in all the 
lands.” We agree that “to give security to these countless 
homes they must be shielded from the two gaunt marauders 
—war and tyranny.” We agree, too, or at least the vast 
majority of us do, that, despite the crushing of Germany 
and Japan, millions upon millions of people are still exposed 
to the most brutal kind of tyranny. We are not “blind to 
the fact that the liberties enjoyed by individual citizens 
throughout the United States and throughout the British 
Empire are not valid in a considerable number of countries, 
some of which are very powerful.” 

We realize, alas, that “a shadow has fallen upon the 
scenes so lately lighted by the Allied victory”; that “nobody 
knows what Soviet Russia and its Communist international 
organization intends to do in the immediate future, or what 
are the limits, if any, to their expansive and proselytizing 
tendencies.” 

On all these points Mr. Churchill spoke our language, 
or, more correctly, he spoke our ideas in a language our 
leaders seem too timid to use. He summed up a great deal of 
our thinking, also, when he said, referring to Soviet aggres- 
sion and terrorism: “Our difficulties and dangers will not be 
removed by closing our eyes to them. They will not be 
removed by mere waiting to see what happens; nor will they 
be removed by a policy of appeasement.” 


DIvERGENCES 


It is when Mr. Churchill offers an alternative to a policy 
of drift and appeasement that a difficulty arises and agree- 
ment ends. Then he talks a strange language, a language 
which our people, unacquainted, despite two world wars, 
with the brutal realities of international politics, and just 
now in painful process of being weaned from a century and 
a half of soothing isolationism, are finding difficult to under- 
stand. 

He talks the realistic language of power and armaments. 

Mr. Churchill is frank to confess that he believes Soviet 
Russia to be a present menace to the security of peoples 
everywhere. He has not been lulled into a false optimism 
by the reiterated slogan that we must somehow get along 
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with Russia. He remembers too well how the same slogan 
was used with respect to Hitler and the Nazis, how th 
world was thereby disarmed and confused, with horrib|, 
consequences that are still fresh in our minds. He realizes a 
well as the next man that there must be understanding and 
trust among the three great Powers which won the war, 
only he wishes, as former OWI Director Elmer Davis said 
in a broadcast not long ago, that the Russians understood 
this as well as we do. He does not believe, in a word, that 
appeasement of the Kremlin, acceptance of faits accomplis, 
blindness to Soviet imperialism and Communist conniving al] 
over the world are the correct approaches to understanding 
and mutual trust. 

From his rich background in foreign affairs and his per. 
sonal knowledge of Stalin, he has reached the conclusion 
that force is the only effective answer to Soviet expansion. 
ism. “From what I have seen of our Russian friends and 
allies during the war,” he said at Fulton, “I am convinced 
that there is nothing they admire so much as strength, and 
there is nothing for which they have less respect than for 
weakness, especially military weakness.” Mr. Churchill does 
not want war; he does not believe that the Russians want 
war. But he does want to mass power on the side of thos 
who really believe in the United Nations Charter, because 
he sees no other way in which the ideals of liberty and peace 
can be saved in our troubled times. 

Hence his climactic suggestion fot a military alliance 
between Britain and the United States. “If the Western 
democracies stand together in strict adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter,” he asserted, “their 
influence for furthering those principles will be immens 
and no one is likely to molest them. If, however, they be- 
come divided or falter in their duty, and if these all-impor- 
tant years are allowed to slip away, then indeed catastrophe 
may overwhelm us all.” 


REACTIONS 


The press reaction to this daring proposal has been gen- 
erally negative, and in this instance the press is almost cer- 
tainly expressing the sentiments of the American people. 
We do not understand, we do not even want to hear, th 
language of power and armaments. 

It was to be expected, of course, that our domestic Com- 
munists and their fellow travelers would react violently 
against any proposal that threatened the imperialistic ambi- 
tions of Soviet Russia. It was to be expected that they would 
smear Mr. Churchill and call him a warmonger, as they once 
called the late President Roosevelt a warmonger. 

It was similarly to be expected that some mushy-headed 
people in Washington would see in the proposal of the 
British statesman an attack on the ideal of “One World” 
We all want one world, of course; we pray God to advance 
the hour when men will live together like brothers, live 
together in peace under one justice and under one law. But 
there cannot be one world when criminals inhabit it side by 
side with law-abiding citizens; not unless the criminals agree 
to stay in their own backyard. And that is just what Stalin, 
like Hitler before him, refuses to do. The capacity of human 
nature for stupidity and self-deception is simply incredible 
There is no other way of explaining how men who have 
never raised their voices to protest the shocking brutalitie 
of Stalin in Eastern Europe and Manchuria can yet find 
Mr. Churchill’s proposal for an Anglo-American military 
alliance “shocking.” 

But apart from these esoteric minorities in our midst, the 
American people did not take kindly to the idea of a mil- 
tary alliance with Britain. Americans are opposed to military 
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alliances with anybody. That is a part of our national heri- 
tage. They are especially opposed to a military alliance with 
the British, partly because there is a great deal of anti- 
British sentiment still alive among us, partly because they 
do not wish to be placed in the position of defending the 
integrity of an empire of which they do not entirely ap- 
prove. Furthermore, they reacted coolly to the idea of an 
alliance because they are pledged to seek world peace co- 
operatively through the United Nations Organization and 
because Mr. Churchill did not convince them that the 
alliance he had in mind was compatible with the well-being 
of that organization. 

Finally, I would say, public reaction to the Churchill pro- 
posal was negative because the American people do not 
understand the position they now hold in the world and lack 
the leaders to explain it to them. This judgment will seem 
harsh only to those who still do not appreciate the tragedy 
of the past six or seven months. When the fighting was 
over in Europe and Asia, we were easily the strongest power 
in the world, so strong that we could have dictated the kind 
of peace we wanted. Instead of accepting the terrible and 
solemn responsibility growing out of our power, as suffering 
peoples everywhere hoped that we would, we moved with 
indecent haste to bring the boys home and return to nor- 
malcy. Within the space of a few months, the greatest war 
machine the world had ever seen was incapable of fighting 
a major battle. We scored a touchdown, the whistle blew, 
we won the game. Then we hurried home and lost the peace. 

Or almost lost it. For there is still a chance, a very slim 
chance, that we can make a good peace and make it stick. 
There is only one real obstacle in the way, and that obstacle 
is Soviet Russia. This much has now become clear, thanks 
to Senator Vandenberg, Secretary of State Byrnes and espe- 
cially to Winston Churchill. The problem that faces us is 
how to remove this obstacle. 


Wuat Asout UNO? 


Mr. Churchill believes that an Anglo-American military 
alliance, committed to support the Charter of the United 
Nations, is the answer, and perhaps he is right. But this 
solution is unacceptable at the present time to the American 
people, and hence impractical. Some other way must be 
found, and at the present time, in the circumstances in 
which we find ourselves, this way must lie through the 
United Nations. But the United Nations, as constituted 
today, is incapable of stopping the march of Soviet tyranny, 
as the facts clearly show. In the final analysis, the weakness 
of the UNO lies: 1) in the veto which the great Powers 
can exercise to protect their aggressions, and 2) in the obvi- 
ous unwillingness of any of the great Powers to trust their 
security to the new organization. The practical question 
then becomes, can these weaknesses be remedied in time to 
make the UNO the bulwark of peace and freedom? 

I think there is some hope that they can. There is one 
sure test by which the world can judge the sincerity of the 
adherence of the great powers to the UNO. That test is the 
willingness of the great powers to disarm and commit their 
security and the peace of the world to the international 
organization. Let President Truman call a world disarma- 
ment conference in Washington. Let it be clear that the 
goal is total disarmament. Let there be no “ifs” and “buts” 
of any kind, especially with regard to full international 
inspection. If Soviet Russia accepts, all well and good. We 
shall then have a real international organization, a world 
order based on law and backed with adequate power. If she 
does not, then we can consider the British alliance or, better 
still, an alliance with other civilized powers who agree with 


us that all the families in all the world must be freed once 
and for all from the terror of totalitarianism. 

This is not a new or an impractical suggestion. It has been 
advanced in various ways during recent months, notably by 
Senator Tydings in a dramatic speech on the floor of the 
Senate on January 28. (AMERICA, February 16, 1946.) 
That speech was applauded by men of such diverse view- 
points as Senators Fulbright, Taft, Millikin, Smith, Willis 
and McMahon. A year ago a proposal for total disarmament 
might well have been considered impractical, but that was 
before atomic energy was harnessed and loosed on a shocked 
and bleeding world. The atom bomb has scared people out 
of their wits; it has scared so many people out of their wits 
that I think the world, including the American people and 
the United States Senate, is ready for a proposal that would 
put an end to war forever. 

Soviet aggression must be stopped, for, like Nazi aggres- 
sion before it, it is a threat to the peace of the world. It 
can be stopped in only one of two ways: either by a show of 
force as Mr. Churchill has suggested, or by world disarma- 
ment and a strengthened United Nations Organization. In 
addition to other liabilities, the first course runs the risk of 
a war that would be catastrophic for the human race. The 
second course holds out the promise of real peace. Let’s try 
world disarmament and a strong UNO first. 


THE SPANISH PROBLEM 
JOHN LaFARGE 


IN OUR CORRESPONDENCE for this week, the Right 
Reverend Msgr. William Barry, Pastor of Saint Patrick’s 
Church, Miami Beach, Florida, protests against what he 
judges to be AMERica’s policy on Spain, as indicated by our 
Comment entitled “Freedom in Spain,” in our issue of 
March 2. The Comment warned against a possible bad im- 
pression created, in other countries, by reports of certain 
alleged Falange excesses in Spain. 

Monsignor Barry’s great culture and outstanding initiative 
in promoting the inter-American apostolate have gained him 
merited distinction. The scope and importance of his fine 
work remain to be adequately recognized in this country, 
as they have already been esteemed in the countries to the 
south. For this reason, but even more because there are very 
reasonable motives for his strong feeling on this matter, 1 
have no desire to enter into controversy with him. But since 
America is challenged in a field which America has deeply 
at heart, it is only fair to ourselves and our readers briefly 


to repeat our position. 
CONTRADICTIONS IN THE Powers’ Po.icy 


Anyone in this country who writes or speaks on Spain 
is confronted with a very obvious dilemma. 

Like Monsignor Barry, and like any other intelligent and 
decent-minded person, he will be utterly disgusted with the 
evident hypocrisy attaching to the habitual attacks upon 
Spain, the Franco Government and the person of General 
Franco himself. “One needs to be no pessimist, no enemy of 
democracy,” AMERIcA declared editorially on March 16, “to 
sense the terrible possibilities for the renewal of fratricidal 
strife . . . that are latent” in the recent joint declaration on 
Spain by France, Great Britain and the United States, for 
which no thoroughly cogent grounds are alleged. 

Such a person will be repelled by the irresponsible fashion 
in which so many of these attacks are conducted, leaving out 
of regard the appalling toll in civil war and bloodshed which 
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would be entailed in the overthrow of the existing regime 
in Spain. Added to this is the insincerity of those who start 
a hue and cry against Franco’s Spain yet are completely 
silent as to the suppression not only of human liberties but 
of whole peoples in Eastern Europe and the religious perse- 
cution accompanying it. Witness the ruthless Soviet attacks 
upon the religion of the Ruthenian Catholics; witness Po- 
land, the Baltic States, etc. Lurking in France are Dolores 
Ibarruri and her fanatical associates, sworn to Soviet Rus- 
sia’s blueprints for moving its Red dictatorship into Spain 
when and where the ground is cleared. 

The obvious aim of the “war of nerves being conducted 
against Spain,” as it is termed by the Portuguese Cardinal de 
Gouveia, is to distract from the real threat to peace created 
by Communist maneuvers; a threat which America’s Secre- 
tary Byrnes refuses to see in Spain. 


ADVERSE PROPAGANDA 


America has warned against this type of propaganda in 
its recent issues. The Comment, “Policy Toward Spain” 
(October 16, 1945), asks: 

What is the ultimate aim of our American policy 

toward Spain? Is the timing of this attack on Spain 

designed to prod Franco into a speedier transition 
toward a constitutional regime that would eliminate the 
excuse for outside interference? Or is it a prelude to 

U. S. support of the Spanish Republic-in-Exile, a sup- 

port which is sure to provoke unparalleled bloodshed in 

Spain and do an immense disservice to the announced 

aims of Britain and the United States in Europe? 
December 30, 1944, “The Future of Spain”: 

But the swing of these internal conflicting tendencies 

is but a small matter in comparison with the terrible, 

anarchical disruption created by the totalitarian forces 
which have made Spain their colony and their seed- 
ground for experimentation in tyranny and world revo- 
lution. 

December 29, 1945, “Intervention in Spain”: 

Before taking hasty action with respect to Spain, we 
ought to make sure that we can intervene without start- 
ing a civil war which might develop into another world 
war. ... If we are to intervene in Spain on ideological 
grounds, are we prepared to embark on crusades against 
other countries whose ideas of government are at vari- 
ance with our own? . . . [what shall] we put in its 
place? Any attempt to put this group in power would 
certainly result in bloody revolution, which, according 
to former Ambassador Carleton J. H. Hayes, the ma- 
jority of Spaniards, both Right and Left, want at all 
costs to avoid. 


Add to this the fake reports (cf. “What Goes on There?” 
Nov. 11, 1944), the misconceptions which prevail concern- 
ing the Spanish people (cf. AMeErica, July 1, 1944: “Span- 
ish Traditions,” by M. S. de Planelles) and the malign use 
made in anti-Catholic circles of the well known “Black 
Legend” concerning Spain (cf. America, “The Black Leg- 
end,” July 14, 1945). So it is natural enough for anybody 
to wish to give his whole time and energy to this sole topic 
and to resent anything that may seem to distract from this 
single goal, of exposing and refuting anti-Catholic or sub- 
versive propaganda concerning Spain. The excellent work 
that is being done along this line by many of our Catholic 
editors, authors and publicists and some non-Catholic writers 
must not be allowed to lapse. 

But it is equally unfortunate, it gives definite aid and 
comfort to the Marxian cause if the other horn of the 
dilemma is too easily forgotten. 
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SPAIN’s PROBLEMS 

Certain elements of political structure in Spain which 
appear to our English-speaking peoples to carry a totalitarias 
slant may be presently justified, or at least generously ex. 
cused, because of historical circumstances. Such a circum. 
stance was the attitude toward Spain in the past by nation; 
now termed democratic, the other being Spain’s fearful ex. 
periences at the hands of the Communist invaders. Moreover, 
it ill befits us in the United States to preach to Spain when 
our own family-life record is stained with the social evil of 
divorce and birth control, our civic record with restrictive 
covenants and unpunished racial murders, with our high 
legislators openly shouting race hatred in Congress and in- 
citing to racial violence. But as long as certain capital social 
problems are left unsolved in Spain, as long as the stand on 
the Four Freedoms in an officially Catholic country is not 
made irreproachably clear, Catholics and religious-minded 
people the world over are handicapped in their contest on 
the basis of those freedoms, particularly when face to face 
with a power so menacing and astute as is Soviet Russia, 
As the Comment of March 2 observes: “The civilized world 
is now contending for it [the basic right of free speech] 
against the totalitarian blackout in the East.” 

I believe it was in order to set the Catholic record entirely 
clear on these fundamental political points that Pope Pius 
XII, in his Christmas discourse of 1944, so emphasized de- 
mocracy’s right to criticize the government in power. The 
peoples, he said, 

. . » have assumed, in relation to the State and those 

who govern, a new attitude—one that questions, criti- 

cizes, distrusts. 

Taught by bitter experience, they are more aggressive 
in opposing the concentration of dictatorial power that 
cannot be censured or touched, and call for a system of 
government more in keeping with the dignity and 
liberty of the citizens. 

The American Catholic, who invokes democracy and free 
speech as his major allies in his battle for religious freedom 
at home and aboard, will not be helped if acts, conditions 
or public utterances are reported from another and an off- 
cially Catholic country which do not seem to fit clearly 
into the picture which we are opposing to Marxist total- 
itarianism and Russian or Russian-controlled Statism (not, 
let it be noted, to the Russian people, but the system 
which their government employs as its agent and instrument 
of power). If such items are reported, it is his obvious 
duty to search for the actual facts and to cooperate with 
helpful Spaniards in obtaining the same. 

I see no particular good in trying to minimize this 
difficulty, any more than it would be just for us to avoid 
the other angle of the problem. Rather I believe there is 1 
straightforward and honest middle course which we, s 
Catholics and as Americans wholly friendly to Spain, can 
pursue. Moreover, if our friendship and our zeal for the 
truth is genuine, we shall be vastly more preoccupied in 
seeking out the good, the rich heritage of sound tradition 
and the dynamism of genuine progress that can be found in 
Spain of today, than in unduly emphasizing any possible 
points of embarrassment. My experience has been that the 
greater our store of up-to-date information concerning 
Spain, the fewer will be our misunderstandings, the greater 
our esteem. 

Urgently needed is a broad and generous cultural inter- 
change between the United States and Spain, particularly on 
the university level. A frequent exchange of students is 2 
primary means to that end. 

Certainly in the present English-speaking world a vastly 
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better knowledge is needed of Spain’s many-sided spiritual 
and cultural revival, and of the work which apostolic- 
minded Catholics, clergy and lay, are doing in order to heal 
the religious and social conditions of the Spanish proletariat. 
For the existence of such a proletariat is the inevitable invi- 
tation to a Marxian invasion. 

That the seriousness of this problem is recognized by both 
the Government and the Church appears from recent an- 
nouncements and publications. The history of actual accom- 
plishment is ef primary i AMERICA, in its editorial 
comments for January 26 and February 2, 1946, quoted 
from the splendid pronouncements of the newly elevated 
Cardinal Parrado, Archbishop of Granada, and his six Suf- 
fragan Bishops, as well as from a similar pronouncement 
of Bishop Pildain of Las Palmas, and from the strong words 
of Ecelesia, official organ of Spanish Catholic Action, on the 
need of speeding social reforms. The language used in these 
statements is so vigorous and uncompromising that any 
Catholic who used it here would probably be denounced as a 
dangerous radical. 

Spain is am ancient and very great country that has 
experienced many domestic political problems, though it has 
given as much good government to the rest of the world as 
any other nation since the Roman Empire. Some of these it 
is trying to solve today, but some still remain to be solved. 
I believe that the current of Catholic thought and action 
has set in in Spain toward the evolution of a political, social 
and industrial system which will be animated by what Pius 
XII calls “the genuine spirit of democracy” and “true 
democracy” and “‘its ideal of liberty and equality.” 

Many Spaniards believe this ideal has already been achieved; 
some of their number vehemently deny this, or mildly 
qualify their statement. It is difficult for any outsider to 
draw a hard and fast conclusion. One thing is certain, how- 
ever, that the more progress is thoroughly consoli- 
dated in Spain along the lines indicated by the Holy Father 
in his 1944 address, the sounder and more effective will be 
the united fremt which western civilization can oppose to 
the Marxiam menace, with its perversion and exploitation of 
the masses. If anything we in the United States can do or 
say will emcouwrage such a positive development, AMERICA 
will consider it a duty and a privilege to cooperate. 


MORE WORK FOR TEACHER 
DANIEL BRADY 


AS A TEACHER of over two hundred high-school seniors 
cach year, it seems to me there is need for new emphasis on 
certain aspects of high-school education. There is need of 
opening up a new avenue of approach to our Christian 
truths and principles. There is need of making a more con- 
crete application of our philosophy of life to the complex 
problems of today. 

During the war years, when labor was in great demand, 
a large number of our youth obtained employment at vari- 
ous jobs. To work in some of these places a union card was 
necessary and, as a result, the average senior class of any 
city high school contains a number of young men and 
women who are certified members of various unions, rang- 
ing from the CIO department-stores local to the musicians 
local of the AFL. 

It is quite obvious that a good number of seniors who 
graduate this coming June will not go to college. Some, per- 
haps, the armed forces will claim; some have not sufficient 
fends and, on gredustion, must shoulder 2 chase of the 


family burden; some are not gifted intellectually with sufh- 
cient talents to warrant going on for higher education; and, 
unless one be a blind advocate of quantitative rather than 
qualitative education, the last-mentioned should be urged to 
seek their places in the business or industrial world. 

To be sure, the students have received an excellent educa- 
tion and are prepared to make their way in the world as 
Christian gentlemen and women. No one can deny that. But 
is it not possible to make them better equipped, in the sense 
of making them more alert and more conscious of the prob- 
lems they are to face? Is it not possible to give them a more 
accurate and more detailed map of the life they will find 
themselves in and the roads they should follow? 

After graduation most of our students will be members 
of the working class; men and women who will work for a 
salary; men and women who by choice or by necessity will 
belong to unions. Such being the case, it is the teacher’s 
obligation to present in forceful but balanced terms the 
Christian attitude on labor, to inculcate in their minds the 


dealt with government care and protection for the wage- 
earners and with the desirability of making wage-carners 
sharers in management and profit. When I asked them to 
guess who had written these passages, some guessed Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin; not one mentioned the Pope. 

Most high-school students had little trouble making good 
money during the war and, since all of them were ten an 
eleven years of age when the war started, they have, for the 
most part, no conception of hard times and bad working 
conditions. Add to this background the dreamy optimism of 
many seniors that the world will offer them a decent living 
without much effort, and you have a tough attitude to 
crack. 

The solution lies in orientating the studemts to the entire 
labor movement. Great emphasis must be laid om the social 
history of our country, pointing out the bloody struggle of 
the laboring man to better his condition, to rise from a 
parte entered te gr see thisin - tnmerpa 
the fact that he is made in the image and likeness 
Once the students have drunk deeply of social history 
have developed an intense interest in the welfare 
fellowman, there should be a careful and thorough 
tion of those principles of ethics which govern 
whether he be a union man or not. The dignity of 
fact that every man bears upon his soul che 
“Made by God,” the duties and rights of the state, 
to organize for collective bargaining, the conditi 
sary for a just strike, the obligations of a good 
all these truths must be firmly impressed upon 
minds. Application of these principles to the present 
peptic aype oti mage. saad hrm 
will develop the correct approach to the handling 
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boys, are our hope. Upon 
Christian attitude on labor and capital; upon 
pend to clean up the Communistic and Leftist 
merely by shouting against it, which is only half the battle, 
but by direct, positive action. Our high-school graduates are 
the present and future members of labor unions. They will 
not let us down if we do not let them down. 
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IN THE MATTER 
OF YAMASHITA 


CHARLES KEENAN 


FOUR YEARS, almost to the hour, after the Japanese 
bombs fell on Pearl Harbor, a U. S. military commission 
sitting in the Philippines passed sentence of death on the 
Japanese Commanding General, Tomoyuki Yamashita. And 
thus, by the irony of history Yamashita, who probably had 
expected to take part in the dictating of a Japanese peace 
from the White House, found himself (through his lawyers) 
pleading for his life before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Between him and the hangman’s rope stood only 
those American concepts of law and justice which his na- 
tion had set out to destroy. How well American justice 
acquitted itself that day let history decide. 

The Court, speaking through Chief Justice Harlan F. 
Stone, sustained the sentence of the military commission, 
and General Yamashita went to his death on a gallows in 
the Philippines. But the voices of Associate Justices Rut- 
ledge and Murphy insisted that justice had not been done. 

The charge against Yamashita was that, between October 
9, 1944 and September 2, 1945, in the Philippine Islands, 


while commander of armed forces of Japan at war with 
the United States and its allies, [he] unlawfully disre- 
garded and failed to discharge his duty as commander 
to control the operations of the members of his com- 
mand, permitting them to commit brutal atrocities and 
other high crimes against people of the United States 
and of its allies and dependencies, particularly the Phil- 
ippines; and he . . . thereby violated the laws of war. 


A series of acts, 123 in number, committed by the Japanese 
forces was alleged in proof. 

It is not possible in a few lines to give any adequate idea 
of the sixty pages containing the Court’s decision and the 
dissents of Justices Rutledge and Murphy. But, in Mr. Rut- 
ledge’s words: “more is at stake than General Yamashita’s 
fate.” A couple of issues emerged which are worthy of 
consideration. 

Lieutenant General Styer’s order constituting the military 
commission which tried Yamashita contained directions cov- 
ering the admission of evidence which became the target of 
Justice Rutledge’s strongest criticism. The admission of this 
evidence forced him to conclude “that the commission was 
without jurisdiction from the beginning to try or punish 
the prisoner.” 

QUESTION OF EVIDENCE 

The commission was authorized by Lieut. Gen. Styer to 
admit “‘such evidence as in its opinion would be of assistance 
in proving or disproving the charge,” and specifically, “any 
document which appears to the commission to have been 
signed or issued officially by any officer, department, agency, 
or member of the armed forces of any government, without 
proof of the signature or of the issuance of the document.” 
(Emphasis added.) It could also receive reports or deposi- 
tions by members of the International Red Cross, doctors, 
investigators; diaries or letters or other documents “appear- 
ing to the commission to contain information relating to 
the charge”; “a copy of any document or other secondary 
evidence of its contents, if the commission believes that the 
original is not available. . . .” 

Reception of such evidence is forbidden in capital cases by 
Article 25 of the Articles of War (10 U.S. Code Par. 1496), 
except on the side of the defense. The Court, however, ruled 
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that Yamashita was not among the persons covered by the 
protection of the Articles of War. 


PROTECTION OF THE ARTICLES 


Earlier in its opinion, while finding that the military com- 
mission was competent to try Yamashita, it had noted that 
Article 2, in listing the persons subject to the Articles of 
War, named only members of the armed forces of the 
United States and those who accompany or serve with them, 
Enemy belligerents are not mentioned. However, the Court 
added, Article 12, treating of military tribunals, gave them 
the right to try not only persons subject to the Articles, but 
“any other person who by the law of war is subject to trial 
by military tribunals.” Therefore, the Court concluded, by 
Article 12, Yamashita came under the jurisdiction of the 
commission, while by Article 2 (assuming that it lists ll 
the persons subject to the Articles) he was deprived of the 
protection afforded by the prohibition of secondary evidence 
contained in Article 25. 

The Articles recognized but one kind of military com- 
mission, not two. But they sanctioned the use of that 
one for the trial of two classes of persons, to one of 
which the Articles do, and to the other of which they 
do not apply in such trials. Being of this latter class, 
the petitioner (Yamashita) cannot claim the benefits of 
the Articles. 


The Court was therefore satisfied as to the legitimacy and 
competence of the military commission, and of the validity 
of its procedure in admitting evidence. 

This being so, the Court held that it had no right to 
pursue the matter further. In cases like this, 


. +» We are not concerned with the guilt or innocence 
of the petitioners. We consider here only the lawful 
power of the commission to try the petitioner for the 
offense charged. In the present case it must be recog- 
nized throughout that the military tribunals which 
Congress has sanctioned by the Articles of War are not 
courts whose rulings and judgments are made subject to 
review by this Court. . . . Congress conferred on the 
courts no power to review their determinations save 
only as it has granted judicial power “‘to grant writs of 
habeas corpus for the purpose of an inquiry into the 
cause of restraint of liberty.” 


It was not necessary, added the Court, “to consider what, in 
other situations, the Fifth Amendment might require.” 


Mr. RuTLEDGE DissENTsS 


Justice Rutledge thought otherwise. For him the trial was 
“in violation of the Fifth Amendment’s command that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law.” The military commission’s sentence of 
death could be upheld only on the assumption that Yama- 
shita, as an enemy belligerent, was “altogether beyond the 
pale of constitutional protection.” That was the effect of the 
Court’s ruling that Yamashita was not covered by the 
Articles of War. With that ruling he vehemently disagreed. 
“Article 25,” he said, 


allows reading of depositions in evidence, under pre- 
scribed conditions, in the plainest terms “before any 
military court or commission in any case not capital,” 
providing, however, that “testimony by deposition may 
be adduced for the defense in capital cases.” [Emphasis 
added by the Justice]. This language clearly and broad- 
ly covers every kind of military tribunal, whether 
“court” or “commission.” It covers all capital cases. It 
makes no exception or distinction for any accused. 


Moreover, Article 38, giving the President power to pre-- 
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scribe rules of procedure tor such tribunals, bids him con- 
form as far as is practicable to those “generally recognized 
in the trial of criminals in the district courts of the United 
States” . . . provided “that nothing contrary to or incon- 
sistent with these Articles [emphasis added by Mr. Rutledge] 
—specifically here Article 25—shall be so prescribed.” And 
as regards the fact that Yamashita does not fall in any of 
the classes mentioned in Article 2 as subject to the Articles 
of War, it does not follow that “because some persons may 
not be mentioned in Article 2, they can be tried without 
regard to any of the limitations placed by any of the other 
Articles upon military tribunals.” 

In the actual conduct of the trial itself, Justice Rutledge 
found flagrant violation of due process in that the prisoner 
and his counsel had been denied adequate opportunity to 
prepare the defense. Three weeks before the trial, the prisoner 
was served with a bill of particulars specifying 64 items 
setting forth a great number of crimes committed by the 
troops under his command. Three days before the trial be- 
gan a second bill was served, with 59 more items. The de- 
fense counsel’s protest to the military tribunal, when denied 
further time to prepare, seems well taken: “Frankly, sir, it 
took the War Crimes Commission some three months to 
investigate these matters and I cannot conceive of the de- 
fense undertaking a similar investigation with any less period 
of time.” Mr. Rutledge could only conclude that the pro- 
ceedings before the military commissions had been deprived 


“of any semblance of trial as we know that institution.” 


Mr. Murpny DissENTs 


Mr. Justice Murphy, like Mr. Rutledge, refused to accept 
the Court’s dismissal of the question of the Fifth Amend- 
ment. The guarantee of due process of law, he said, 


applies to “any person” who is accused of a crime by 
the Federal Government or any of its agencies. No ex- 
ception is made as to those who are accused of war 
crimes or as to those who possesses the status of an 
enemy belligerent. Indeed, such an exception would be 
contrary to the whole philosophy of human rights 
which makes the Constitution the great living docu- 
ment that it is. 


Human rights, he continued, such as those protected by the 
Fifth Amendment, 


. . . belong to every person in the world, victor or van- 
quished, whatever may be his race, color or beliefs. They 
rise above any status of belligerency or outlawry. They 
survive any popular passion or frenzy of the moment. 
No court or legislature or executive, not even the 
mightiest army in the world can ever destroy them. 


If we let these rights gy by the board, “the enemy has lost 
the battle but has destroyed our ideals.” 

Specifically, Justice Murphy took issue with the terms of 
the indictment. “. . . I find it impossible to agree that the 
charge against the petitioner stated a recognized violation of 
the laws of war.” It was nowhere alleged, he noted, that 
Yamashita had taken any personal part in any of the atroci- 
ties. These were committed by the troops under his com- 
mand, and he was charged with having failed in his duty of 
controlling them. As Justice Rutledge had already pointed 
out, the military commission found that “the crimes were 
so extensive and so widespread both as to time and area that 
they must either have been wilfully permitted by the ac- 
cused or secretly ordered by” him. (Emphasis added.) 

Justice Murphy went on to cite the evidence of the 
Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1945. About two weeks 





after Yamashita took command of the Philippines American 
troops landed there, and a great naval action had occurred, 
in which heavy losses were sustained by the Japanese navy. 
As a result: “There were 260,000 Japanese troops scattered 
over the Philippines, but most of them might as well have 
been on the other side of the world so far as the enemy’s 
ability to shift them to meet the American thrusts was 
concerned.” At the beginning of 1945 (the period when 
most of the atrocities were committed) Luzon had been in- 
vaded; and the Chief of Staff describes the situation as fol- 
lows: 
Yamashita’s inability to cope with General MacArthur’s 
swift moves, his desired reaction to the deception meas- 
ures, the guerrillas, and General Kenney’s aircraft com- 
bined to place the Japanese in an almost impossible 
position. The enemy was forced into a piecemeal com- 
mitment of his troops. 


Read against this background, said the Justice, the charges 

against Yamashita amount to this: 
We, the victorious American forces, have done every- 
thing possible to destroy and disorganize your lines of 
communication, your effective control of your person- 
nel, your ability to wage war. In those respects we have 
succeeded . . . and now we charge and condemn you 
for having been inefficient in maintaining control of 
your troops. . . . Many terrible atrocities were com- 
mitted by your disorganized troops. Because these 
atrocities were so widespread we will not bother to 
charge or prove that you committed, ordered or con- 
doned any of them. We will assume that they must have 
resulted from your inefficiency and negligence as a 
commander. 


Such a procedure, he concluded, “bears no resemblance to 
justice or military reality.” 

It is difficult, he said in summing up, to be dispassionate 
at a time like the present and in a case like this. Yet this is 
precisely the moment when a dispassionate attitude is most 
needed. “We live under the Constitution, which is the em- 
bodiment of all the high hopes and aspirations of the new 
world and which is applicable in both war and peace. We 
must act accordingly.” 


CONCLUSION 


Whatever history—or a subsequent Court—may think of 
the Yamashita decision, it has one practical effect which 
should not be overlooked. The Court puts back in the lap 
of Congress the responsibility for “due process of Law.” 
The reader will have noticed that in its decision the Court 
was principally concerned to see that the existing law had 
been observed. Justices Murphy and Rutledge were con- 
cerned to see that Yamashita had a fair trial. The Constitu- 
tion forbids the Government to deprive anyone of life, lib- 
erty or property save by due process of law. In a former time 
the Court made it its business to inquire whether a law which 
had been challenged under the Fifth Amendment was a good 
and reasonable law. Here it asks only whether there is a law 
and whether the military commission acted within that law. 

“Due process” is a safeguard against arbitrary action by 
the Government against persons or groups. If it takes life, 
liberty or property, it must do so under a law which puts 
everyone in the nation on the same footing; which renders 
every citizen liable to the same treatment in the same cir- 
cumstances. Hence every citizen must be on his guard, for 
his own rights are at stake if another’s are violated. Every 
citizen, by keeping a vigilant eye on Congress must see to 
it that due process is good process. That seems to be one 
important lesson of the Yamashita case. 





D. P. TANGLE 


ON FEBRUARY 23 AND 28 the Vatican issued strong 
condemnations of the current handling of displaced per- 
sons in the various zones of Europe administered by the 
Allies. Asserting that the situation is intolerably unjust, Vati- 
can sources alleged as the root evil an agreement between the 
United States and Britain on one hand, and Russia on the 
other, by which all persons who had left Soviet territory 
since 1929 are subject to forceful repatriation. This agree- 
ment, according to the Vatican report, affects thousands who 
never bore arms in Axis armies, who are therefore not de- 
serters from the Red Army, who are being forced to return 
to the USSR only to meet vengeance for their legitimate 
political opposition. 

On March 1 from London came news of the existence of 
a secret military clause in the Yalta Agreement by which 
those nationals of present Soviet territory who have been 
members of Axis armies are to be turned over to Russia. On 
March 8, our State Department further explained this secret 
clause by stating that the United States agreed to return to 
Russia only those war prisoners who were actually living in 
Russia when the war started. The text of the secret agree- 
ment runs: 


In the implementation of this agreement the United 
States Government is facilitating a repatriation to the 
Soviet Union of only those persons who were both citi- 
zens of and actually domiciled within the USSR on 
Sept. 1, 1939. 


If we waive for the moment the fact that this explanation 
leaves neatly untouched the angle that Esthonians, Latvians 
and Lithuanians have never been recognized by the United 
States and Britain as citizens of the Soviet Union and are, 
therefore, not subject to these repatriation terms; if we 
transmit with a certain amount, we feel, of justifiable skep- 
ticism the statement of Minister of State Philip Noel-Baker 
in the British House of Commons on March 4 that there are 
no more secret Yalta agreements; if we must leave for 
future evidence the decision whether the Vatican or the 
State Department has been more accurate in reporting the 
terms of the agreement, we may still look at the record to 
judge which of the two interpretations the Soviet Union is 
actually following. 

From Frankfort on the Main comes the report (March 9), 
that of the 350,000 displaced persons in the American 
occupation zone in Germany, 200,000 are Poles and 80,000 
are from the Baltic States (never recognized by us as Soviet 
citizens). Though the dispatch goes on to say, rather wist- 
fully, that the American policy “remains not to return any- 
one deserving of United Nations help to his native land 
against his will,” it is admitted that the Soviet Union is 
showing great zeal in rounding up its “nationals”; Russian 
repatriation teams have been working in the American zone, 
searching out Soviet “citizens” in the relocation camps and 
among the German populace. It is reported that at the end 
of January 5,000 Soviet “citizens” still required repatriation. 

But who is determining this “citizenship”? Russia alone? 
Then it is inevitable that many Balts are being forcibly 
repatriated. And the widespread ferreting-out activities of 
the Russians in the American zone would seem to indicate 
that the Soviet Union is not confining its OGPU work to 
those who were actually recognized citizens and residents as 
of Sept. 1, 1939. 

Whatever be the actual terms, therefore, of the secret 
Yalta agreement, the weight of the evidence thus far seems 
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to show that Russia is working it out as the Vatican has 
stated—those who are not recognized by either the United 
States or the British as Soviet citizens are being forcibly 
repatriated with our weak connivance; those who, while 
citizens, were not actually domiciled in Soviet territory at 
the outbreak of the war, are being forcibly repatriated; those 
who never have borne Axis arms are being forcibly re. 
patriated. 

The whole situation, affecting hundreds of thousands, is 
simply intolerable; its confusion alone shows that there is 
no clear-cut agreement among the Big Three, whatever be 
the nice terms of the Yalta statement. That the confusion 
has given rise to widespread disaster and injustice, only the 
very naive would deny. 

The plea of the Vatican for simple justice to these un- 
fortunate thousands must be met with a clear and si 
and strong statement—and action—from the United Na- 
tions, the repatriation-mad Russians among them. 


UNIONS FOR BOSSES 


WITH ITS DECISION of March 7 in a case involving the 
Vesta Mine of the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation and 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers (AFL), the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has completed a full cycle in 
its position on foremen’s unions. As of today supervisory 
employes have the right, guaranteed by the Wagner Act, to 
bargain collectively with their employers through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. In the Packard decision a 
year ago, which reversed the stand taken in the Maryland 
Drydock case, itself a reversal of the policy set in the Union 
Collieries case, the Board held that supervisory employes 
could join the Foremen’s Association of America, an in- 
dependent union. In the present case the Board is extending 
the protection of the Wagner Act to foremen who have 
chosen as their bargaining unit, not an independent union, 
but the national union with which the rank-and-file em- 
ployes they supervise are affiliated. 

Although John L. Lewis will make capital of the Board’s 
decision in his negotiations with the mine operators, the 
final word has yet to be spoken on this controversial issue. 
In the Packard decision, the Board acknowledged that “be- 
cause of the importance of the question, judicial review 
would be desirable.” Just as many employers refused to obey 
the Wagner Act itself until the Supreme Court had passed 
on its constitutionality, so now the coal operators, and other 
employers, can be expected to hold off until the Court has 
said the last word in this dispute. And there is always the 
possibility, of course, that Congress will anticipate the Court 
and say clearly just who are the “employes” whose rights to 
organize and bargain collectively are protected by the Wag- 
ner Act. The Case bill, which the House passed last month, 
specifically excludes supervisory employes from the cover- 
age of the Act. 

This whole controversy strikes us as a distressing com- 
mentary on the relations prevailing between labor and man- 
agement in the basic industries of this country. Management 
obviously is fearful of the unions, suspects that they have 
objectives which threaten in some way both efficiency of 
production and the prerogatives of employers. Even if this 
suspicion is well grounded, it proves only that management 
has done a poor job of human relations. It proves, too, that 
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the time has come to fashion a new relationship between 
unions and management in our basic industries, a relation- 
ship that will frankly ize the interest of unions in the 
well-being of their industries, and their responsibility, jointly 
with management, to promote efficient production. If such 
a relationship existed, it would not make a great deal of 
difference to management whether supervisory employes 
joined unions or remained unorganized. In either case their 
loyalry would be unquestioned. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


IN COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE, a white radio repairman 
got into an altercation with a Negro woman and her son. 
He struck the Negro woman, whereupon her son knocked 
him through a plate-glass window. A simple case of assault 
and battery—but not in Tennessee. A mob gathered at the 
jail, seeking the Negro and her son; white men went about 
armed. The Negroes in Mink Slide district knew the symp- 
toms, knew also how much protection they might expect 
from the civil authority. When a car containing white men 
came into Mink Slide through the darkness, the Negroes 
opened fire. But it was the police, and some of them were 
shot. The State Guard swept into action, made a shambles 
of Mink Slide, arrested many Negroes. A day or two later, 
in the jail, there was another “incident,” which resulted in 
two Negroes being shot dead and one wounded. 

In Freeport, Long Island, four Negroes, brothers, mem- 
bers of—or discharged from—the armed services were cele- 
brating a reunion. Perhaps they celebrated. a bit too well, 
for they had words with the proprietor of a restaurant and 
broke a nearby window. Disorderly conduct—but not in 
Freeport. A policeman pulled a gun, asserted that one of the 
Negroes was going to draw also, killed two of them and 
wounded a third. No gun was found on any of the four 
brothers. 

In Fontana, California, Mr. and Mrs. Short and their two 
children returned to their bungalow in Fontana, California. 
There had been threats against these Negroes who had built 
a house in a “white district.” Mr. Short struck a match to 
light a kerosene lamp; and the house exploded into flame. 
The arson expert of the Los Angeles fire department was 
sure that it was arson; the house seemed to have been sprayed 
with some inflammable substance. The District Attorney 
was not convinced, and the Grand Jury saw no need to take 
action. 

These are all recent happenings. They reflect a serious 
condition in our national thinking. Our people—or an un- 
comfortably large part of them—seem to think that they 
can forever keep down a minority group more than thirteen 
million in number. It is a policy foolish on the face of it, 
un-Christian and un-American in its concept, disastrous in 
its Consequences. 

We are trying the war crimimals at Nuremberg for the 
violation of elementary human rights; we have hanged 
Yamashita and may yet shoot Homma; we are concerned 
over the suppression of human rights in Bulgaria, in Korea, 
in Argentina; we are teaching respect for human rights to 
the Germans and the Japanese. But we shall stultify our- 
selves, we shall forfeit our moral leadership and give aid 
and comfort to the enemies of peace and justice, so long as 
our words abroad are contradicted by our deeds at home. 


PRESSURE ON FARM PRICES 


ATTEMPTS TO TIE the Pace bill (H.R. 754) to the mini- 
mum-wage bill as an amendment are the logical consequence 
of determination on the part of farm pressure groups either 
to kill the wage legislation or to secure a bulge in the farm- 
price line. The OPA and others who fear inflated farm 
prices do not want to see the Pace bill passed. Presidential 
veto would probably follow its passage by Congress. Yet all 
who know the facts and believe in minimum living standards 
realize that the hard-pushed agricultural workers need a 
raise in wage rates. 

The situation that exists on the agricultural front bears 
a resemblance to the industrial picture—certain wage ad- 
vances must be secured without producing a permanent, 
all-around rise in farm prices that would negate the wage 
raise. Pressure groups among the farmers are bent on having 
wage costs reflected in higher farm prices. Practically speak- 
ing, that is the intent of the Pace bill, which would necessi- 
tate the computation of farm wages in the defining of parity 
prices for farm products. 

Agricultural workers are notoriously ill-paid. The imme- 
diate effect of the proposed wage legislation would be to 
raise the minimum wage to 65 cents an hour for those en- 
gaged in “first processing.” Later this would go to 70 and 
finally to 75 cents. The smallness of present wages is better 
appreciated by remembering that agricultural work is highly 
seasonal and that the 65-cent minimum would still net a 
pitifully small annual income. Involved are between two 
and three million workers. 

The effect of the Pace bill would be to raise food prices 
some 10 per cent, as a result of the 14-per-cent rise in parity 
prices which it would effect. At this time it would be but 
another step toward inflation. . 

Traditionally the farmer has suffered acutely from price 
fluctuations. It is understandable that he should want a 
larger share of the national income than he has heretofore 
received. In fact, it is owed him. Many farmers wish to see 
the farm-price system revised, for which they cannot be 
blamed. It is rather generally admitted that the present 
parity formula, based substantially on 1910-14 price rela- 
tionships, is far from satisfactory. Needs, and consequently 
the demand, for various products do not remain the same; 
and parity formulas, based on historic relationships, do not 
allow enough room for shifting demands. Attempts to shift 
the base period (the Thomas bill, $. 507, would change it to 
1919-29) do not get at the root cause of the trouble. The 
only solution seems in the direction of a system based on 
current normal price relationships brought in line with pro- 
duction goals as related to present demand. Such “forward” 
pricing should allow gradual readjustment of production and 
price relationships and would necessitate less tampering with 
farm prices. Ultimately “natural” price levels would be re- 
lated to production costs, provided large surpluses were not 
allowed to flood the market. 

The attempt to perpetuate the “parity” system, based on 
a historic period, seems unacceptable to many who look for 
a permanent solution to farm-price problems. The Pace bill, 
merely adding labor costs to existing parity prices, does not 
get at the heart of the problem. Neither does permitting a 
bulge in present farm prices. These are already 15 to 18 
points above parity and represent 100-per-cent increase over 
the 1910-14 levels. It would seem logical that the commer- 
cial growers—the ones most affected by a minimum wage 
increase—should be able to pay better wages without passing 
all the increase on to the consumer. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


MAURICE BARING 
JOHN HAZARD WILDMAN 


AMONG THE MANY GLORIES of late Victorian and 
Edwardian England was the ability to produce personalities 
—people who, whether they were literary or scientific or 
what not, shone chiefly because they were interesting in their 
own right as human beings. Perhaps the fairly rigid class 
system made this possible, the throwing of emphasis on per- 
sonal actions within people’s own spheres, rather than 
achievements on the larger, epic scale; the chatty curiosity 
on the part of the many in the customs, the dining habits, 
the conversation of the colorful few. Perhaps it was merely 
the leisurely habits of the past that set the stage and focused 
the lights. At any rate, they come down to us with a jovial 
ease and a refreshing, self-assertive uniqueness, these figures 
from the near past, Englishmen who reached their prime 
before the First World War. 

And standing among them as a sort of primus inter pares 
is Maurice Baring, diplomat, foreign correspondent, poet, 
novelist, essayist, eternally good conversationalist and com- 
panion. 

His life, in brief sketch, is what many a complete in- 
dividualist might dream out for himself as an ideal existence: 
son of a wealthy family; all the delightful coziness and 
whimsicalities of an upper-class Victorian childhood; a rela- 
tively brief, revealing time at a couple of not-too-ideally-run 
schools; years at an Eton to which he was thoroughly con- 
genial; five pleasant years (with generous vacations) in a 
German household, learning German in preparation for a 
diplomatic career; a period at Cambridge, living as an under- 
graduate, though without the limitations; cramming for the 
Diplomatic Service competitive examination (with arith- 
metic as the villain in the piece) and a triumph in the third 
and final chance, arithmetic, however, being not even half 
vanquished; a few years at the British embassies at Paris, 
Copenhagen and Rome; then, the long period as a newspaper 
correspondent in his beloved Russia of the days before World 
War I and at the battlefronts of the smaller wars; service 
in the RAF during World War I; the period of novel-writ- 
ing; and, finally, the broken, but quiet, last years among 
friends until his death in December, 1945. Such was, out- 
wardly, the career of Maurice Baring. 

But the outline of even colorful lives is a thin thing, too 
facile, too un-filled-in. What is lacking is le petit fait 
significatif of Ste. Beuve—as a matter of fact, the many 
incredibly tiny, incredibly large details that tell in the lives 
of men. And it is of such details that Baring’s life is full— 
full from the source book of his own autobiography, The 
Puppet Show of Memory, as well as in the anecdotes of other 
men. 

In reading of Baring, one is at once attracted to his hu- 
manness, his complete absence of artificiality and pose. There 
is something knowable about a man who cannot learn arith- 
metic: it is impossible to stand off at a distance and admire, 
but fear, him. Milton, one instinctively feels, was impeccable 
in arithmetic. There is also an irresistible friendliness about 
a man who could be the co-author of two such splendid 
games as Spankaboo and the one called simply The Game. 
Spankaboo dated from childhood years: it consisted mainly 


of reconstructing the landscape in one’s mind until it was 
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filled with castles and epic people and big issues; and at any 
time one could go out into this landscape and join the 
dramatis personae. One’s friends could do the same; and the 
real and the imaginary touched, and no man knew the boun- 
dary line. The Game made a more unique appeal to adult 
minds (although Spankaboo’s charm did not die with child- 
hood): played by two, it lasted a lifetime and, consequently, 
at least one partner never knew who won. It consisted of 
one partner quoting, at any time, under any circumstances, 
something to the other, who had two chances at identifying 
—and a third if he hurried and tacked it on as a rider to the 
second. The Game could be played at the most surprising 
times and could—as in the case of lines from one of Baring’s 
sonnets being mistaken for Shakespeare’s—bring thoroughly 
encouraging results. 

The truly great newspaper correspondent has something 
in common with the truly great artist: he sees the small, 
flashing thing, the bright, revealing speck of color, the hid- 
den shadings in the rain. And so it was with Maurice 
Baring’s perception of his world—it was an intimate, close 
world, not like the cold, gray entity that men so often look 
at sadly from a distance and criticize with all wisdom ex- 
cept that of understanding. He took the things that were 
close, and in their very center he found their life. This atti- 
tude runs all through his writings; but it is especially there 
in his chapters on Russia in his autobiography; for here he 
seems most intimate and talks without preconceived plan. 
One senses the ease of conversation. There is the scene on the 
Russian train of the days before the First World War, when 
he tells of having ridden a long way with a group of young 
army recruits, and finally time comes for opening his lunch 
basket: “. . . I offered a small meat patty to one of them, 
who said: ‘No, thank you. I am greatly satisfied with you as 
it is, without your giving me a meat patty.’” 

Or less compressed in its humor, but definitely sure in its 
effect, the account of his conflict on another train with “the 
small boy with the domineering character,” and the slow, 
awful awakening of Baring’s wrath: 

The small boy with the domineering character—he wore 

an old military cap on the back of his head as a sign of 

strength of purpose—contributed in no small degree to 
the general discomfort. He apparently was in no need 
of sleep. He went from passenger to passenger telling 
them where they would have to change and where they 
would have to get out, and offering to open the window 
if needed. I had a primitive candlestick made of a candle 
stuck into a bottle; it fell on my head just as I went to 
sleep, so I put it on the floor and went to sleep again. 

But the small boy came and waked me, and told me 

that my bottle was on the floor, and that he had put it 

back again. I thanked him, but directly he was out of 
sight I put it back again on the floor, and before long 
he came back, waked me a second time—and told me 

that my candlestick had again fallen down. This time I 

told him, not without emphasis, to leave it alone, and 

I went to sleep again. But the little boy was not de- 

feated; he waked me again with the information that a 

printed advertisement had fallen out of the book I had 

been reading onto the floor. This time I told him that 
if he waked me again I should throw him out of the 
window. 
Nor was it in humor alone that Maurice Baring’s sure in- 
stinct found its way to revealing detail: there are brilliant 
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examples of it in his sketches of Russian Winter and Spring 
and harvest time, of Rome, of Eton, particularly as he saw 
it in retrospect on the day he left it, of Membland, the home 
in Devonshire where, when he was young, he spent part of 
each year, and of his childhood London home in Charles 
Street. 

His apprehension of people was direct and shrewd; but in 
his genial knowledge there was no room for bitterness. 
Throughout his entire life, there seemed to be a highness of 
spirits that informed all of his attitude towards men. But 
he had none of the shallow sweetness of the professional 
humanitarian; and his perception of people, as of things, 
caused him to seek the characteristic center, to find the 
truth. 

The absolutely unbelievable beauty of Queen Alex- 
andra transfixed him, who knew true beauty; and whenever 
he describes her in his memoirs, his prose unconsciously takes 
on the slow, mannered rhythm appropriate to the description 
of a grande dame, the most beautiful woman of her age, the 
loveliest Queen of England. “Fairy-like” is the adjective he 
uses many times in referring to this woman who remained 
serenely, fragilely handsome in an age of heavy, indigestible 
bad taste; and when, as a young diplomat, he saw her arrive 
in Copenhagen, in her sixties and in mourning, but still 
immortally lovely, “. . . her long black veils . . . obedient 
. .. to the undefinable rhythm of her beauty,” he applied to 
her, in his memoirs, the lines of John Donne: 

No spring, no summer beauty has such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face. 


It was in such a way that Baring got to the truth in people 
he knew well—or casually saw. 

In an autobiography of over 400 pages, he refers to his 
reception into the Church in one brief sentence—and then 
immediately goes over into a character sketch of the priest 
who received him; and, consequently, his brevity is the 
token of his sincerity: there are men who do not speak for 
publication of the things that lie closest to their hearts. He 
writes: “On the eve of Candlemas, 1909, I was received into 
the Catholic Church by Father Sebastian Bowden at the 
Brompton Oratory: the only action in my life which I am 
quite certain I have never regretted. Father Sebastian began 
life as am officer in the Scots Guards. He had served as 
A.D.C. under the same chief and at the same time as my 
uncle, Lord Cromer. . . .” 

It is his sense of humor that lies everywhere, not too far 
even from his most serious moods; and when it breaks out 
directly it is delightful. One finds him occasionally slyly 
poking fun at the English—or at both the English and the 
French, for instance, when, in both his Puppet Show of 
Memory and Darby and Joan, he makes fun of the chilliness 
of English houses, the stuffiness of French ones. He has a 
Frenchman lament “la passion des anglais pour des courants 
@air.” Or one finds this humor in the spirit of the North 
Street Gazette, published by him and Hilaire Belloc in 1908. 
Its sole issue bore the following grandiloquent platform: 

The North Street Gazette is a journal written for the 

tich by the poor. 

The North Street Gazette will fearlessly expose all 
public scandals save those which happen to be lucrative 
to the proprietors, or whose exposure might in some way 
damage them or their more intimate friends. 

A specialty of the newspaper will be that the Russian 
correspondence will be written in Russian, and the Eng- 
lish in English. 

All communications (which should be written on one 
side of the paper only) will be received with consider- 


ation, and those accompanied by stamps will be con- 

fiscated. 

Our own age sometimes seems to smother us with its pre- 
occupation with vast numbers of men, dealing with nations 
and with continents as though they were mere names on 
colored paper, lifeless entities in a vast, impersonal game. 
On the other hand, our acquaintanceship with striking per- 
sonalities in the near past has caused us often to be struck in 
a way that brought, not genial goodwill, but acute nausea. 
It has been an age of extremes—of the unknown masses on 
the one hand and of unlawfully, ruthlessly magnified per- 
sonalities on the other. At such a time, the genial, balanced 
humanness of Maurice Baring strikes a hopeful and serene 
note, 

The Faith is one; but its beauty and its charity take differ- 
ing forms in the lives of different men; and in the career of 
this Englishman it achieved what it has many times done 
among his countrymen: it molded the Catholic gentleman. 


BOOKS 


CLINIC VS. LIFE 


WasTELAND. By Jo Sinclair. Harper and Bros. $2.50 
Rep Rain. By Leslie Kark. The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
MERE INTEREST IN HIS CHARACTERS is not 
enough for an author if he is to bring them movingly to 
life. Beyond the interest there must lie a deep emotional 
and intellectual sympathy; not necessarily an intellectual 
and emotional approbation, but an understanding and appre- 
ciation that engender a fellow-feeling, both as between the 
author and his character-creations and between these charac- 
ters and the reader. To breach this twofold relationship 
is to shatter literature’s claim to mirror and illuminate life. 

On this artistic tenet I am bound to report that Miss 
Sinclair’s novel founders. It is another prize-winning book, 
and while it has a great deal more substance and crafts- 
manship than its contemporary laurel-crowned Before the Sun 
Goes Down, it is at best merely what it deals with, a clini- 
cal examination. That is the framework of the long novel: 
it is made up entirely of Jack Brown’s (born Jake Brauno- 
vitz) interviews with a psychiatrist, and the doctor’s jotted 
memoranda. Jake is a Jew; he is ashamed of it, ashamed 
of his parents, of all his brothers and sisters, save of man- 
nish Deborah. A crisis came in his life when, in his ab- 
sence, Debby took his place reading the questions at the 
Seder ritual; he feels outcast by his family and his people, 
not accepted by his Gentile friends. Finally, as we might 
guess, the doctor helps him put a name to all his fears and 
puzzlements; he comes to see that the “wasteland” of his 
and other lives is largely a matter of his own twisted making. 
He faces the facts of his origin, and presumably enters the 
broad and easy path of normal life. 

But normal according to what or whose norms? Certainly 
not morally right norms, for the doctor has told him that 
“it’s rarely wrong to do a thing you really want to do”; 
suspicions have been put into his mind by the psychiatrist 
that he would never have dreamed of, and then a clever 
name tacked onto the suspicions and presto! all is cured. 

All this and more is lamentable. For one thing, I do not 
think that reputable psychiatrists will like the facility with 
which their profession is represented as working. Again, 
even in the mouth of this Jack Brown, the Holy Name is 
too freely used; Freud is the great savior throughout the 
book. But from the purely literary view, the failure of the 
novel is that Jack Brown is for the author just exactly 
what he is for the doctor—a case. The author is patently 
sincere, but hers is sincerity that springs coldly in the book 
from intellectual interest, not from human sympathy. 

In contrast, Leslie Kark’s novel, though set in circum- 
stances that you and I are as little likely to experience as 
the interior of a psychiatrist’s clinic, nevertheless manages 
to make us share his characters’ experiences and reactions, 
because he rouses our sympathy. Briefly, it tells the inci- 
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dents and quirks of circumstance that bring together in one 
British bomber a crew of seven, all of whom save one are 
killed in an end-of-the-war raid over Munich. This is told 
in a series of flashbacks from the falling plane and, through- 
out, the casual heroism that never takes itself seriously, the 
spirit of comradeship, the spirit of respect of the younger 
men for the solid married life of the older ones, are all 
admirably and convincingly portrayed. 

Mr. Kark had done one of the most sensitive books I have 
yet seen about the war. There are no heroics, the values for 
which the men die are hazy in their own minds, and yet 
the reader is drawn by a deep sympathy to share their 
reactions. Here is no clinical study of the motives that im- 
pelled the seven to their dangerous life and mission, but 
a living-out of those motives in their lives and in the reader’s 
fellow-feeling. 

Some of Mr. Kark’s sympathy injected into Miss Sin- 
clair’s pretentious study would have flushed its pale labora- 
tory cheek with the blood of shared human experience. 
Without such vicarious sharing—by the author primarily, 
and the reader consequently—books remain hieroglyphics, 
not voices. Haroip C. GARDINER 


MYTH OF SUBJECTION 


WoMAN AS Force 1n History. By Mary R. Beard. 

The Macmillan Co. $3.50 
THIS STIMULATING AND FORTHRIGHT “study in 
traditions and realities” is an objective analysis of current 
opinions on the historic man-woman relationship and a care- 
ful survey of the factual foundations of the “obtruding con- 
ception ... of woman... as a being always and everywhere 
subject to male man or as a ghostly creature too shadowy to 
be even that real” (p. 77). 

During the last century, especially in the United States, 
great emphasis has been placed upon woman’s legal subjec- 
tion to man. In a scholarly manner Mrs. Beard shows that 
the principal legal source of this tradition, Blackstone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, presents a false and 
positively misleading conception of woman’s status in Eng- 
lish law. The distinguished authoress then proceeds to ex- 
amine critically the alleged subjection of woman to man. 
For this purpose she presents a remarkable review of politi- 
cal, social, economic and religious historical data. She con- 
cludes that “the dogma of woman’s complete historic sub- 
jection to man must be rated as one of the most fantastic 
myths ever created by the human mind” (p. 144). 

Mrs. Beard’s work is a challenging survey of a long neg- 
lected phase of human history. The deep historical back- 
ground she brings to the study, her careful investigation into 
the facts of the case and her readable presentation of the 
results of her research have produced a signifrtant book, 
pregnant with social implications; at once a challenge and a 
directive to students of the legal and social sciences. It 
should incite scholars in these fields to a reconsideration of, 
and a more enlightened attitude towards, “woman as force m 
history.” 

In spite of Mrs. Beard’s carefully objective attitude, it was 
almost inevitable in a work of this scope that there would be 
a few statements meriting adverse criticism. Thus her treat- 
ment of the medieval conflict between the —— and the 
“speculative theologians” (pp. 261-264) manifests a lack of 
complete understanding of the facts she is trying to express. 
Again, without in any way intending to imply the presence 
in this work of animus towards things Catholic (the opposite 
is clearly evident), attention must be called to certain in- 
felicitously chosen expressions used to describe veneration of 
the Virgin Mary (pp. 206, 210, 212-13). 

The statement that the medieval Church hierarchy a. 
the popular veneration of the Mother of Jesus (p. 2/8) is 
contrary to fact. The authoress probably derived the notion 
from a misunderstanding of the scholastic disputes about the 
Immaculate Conception or from a misinterpretation of the 
vigilance exercised by the Church to prevent excesses and 
abuses in such devotion. The characterization of Marian de- 
votion as an irrepressible resurgence of the “mother-tradi- 
tion” which deified Demeter, Ceres and Isis (pp. 277-278), 
manifests an insufficient knowledge of Mariology. Finally, 
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Deism, simce it ordinarily denotes a philosophical position 
which admits the existence of God but denies all su 
revelation, should not have been used to describe the theo- 
logical tenets of medieval Christians (p. 264). 

In justice to Mrs. Beard’s excellent work, the reviewer 
thinks it necessary to state that the criticism just offered 
must not be construed as a denial of the essential value of 
the book, its clear, relatively thorough and refreshingly ob- 
jective presentation of the facts about the historic man- 
woman relationship. 

There is am excellent “illustrative bibliography” of about 
twenty-five pages. References to the exact page from which 
quotations were taken would have enhanced their value. 
Finally, a number of names that should have been included 
have been omitted from the Index. Francis A. SMALL 


SCIENCE FOR PEACE 


Enpiess Horizons. By Vannevar Bush. Washington, 

D. C. Public Affairs Press. $2.50 
THE GENERAL PUBLIC came to know of Dr. Vannevar 
Bush pri through the report he submitted to the Presi- 
dent in July, 1945, Science the Endless Frontier, which was 
vigorously debated in the press and taken as a point of de- 
parture in several bills presented to Congress for the estab- 
lishment of a National Research Foundation. But among 
scientists Dr. Bush holds a well established position. A noted 
engineer, inventor, professor and dean at M.I.T., president 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, he was chosen in 
1941 to direct the critically important Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. As head of the OSRD he mo- 
bilized and organized the entire civilian scientific and techni- 
cal power of the nation to collaborate with the military in 
waging a global war. And it is very generally acknowledged 
that he did a magnificent job. 

Endless Horizons is a collection of Dr. Bush’s recent 
addresses and reports dealing with the problems and oppor- 
tunities of science in the era of peace. The major part of the 
Report to the President is included, as also are his statements 
before Congressional committees on “Research on Military 
Problems” and on “Atomic Energy.” A train of thought 
that runs through most of the pieces in the collection is that 
scientists and military men must closely cooperate for na- 
tional defense in times of peace, and that this cooperative 
enterprise must at the same time allow of maximum indi- 
vidual freedom and initiative. 

He illustrates this contention by contrasting the German 
totalitarian war effort with our own: 


Germany failed. On the scientific front it produced 
some spectacular and deadly weapons, but it failed in the 
long ardueus race with the great democracies as these 
applied their scientific accumulations and abilities to 
their defense. It failed because the atmosphere of free- 
dom is favorable to that collaboration of men of diverse 
talents which is essential to the effective prosecution of 
highly complex undertakings. . . . It failed because the 
regularity and lack of confusion which are the pride of 
totalitarians are far exceeded in importance in the mod- 
ern complex world by the effectiveness, by the efficiency, 
of the untrammeled spirit which develops fully only 
under freedom. 


The old contention, therefore, that only totalitarianism can 
cope with the complexities of modern life is a fallacy. 

On the question of atomic energy Dr. Bush believes that 
we should undertake to share with our world partners all of 
our basic scientific knowledge of it. But not all at once, nor 
without consideration. The consideration would be that our 
world partners also open all the doors of their scientific 
knowledge and scientific laboratories. This first step would 
not involve giving away th® secret of the atomic bomb. That 
couldn’t be done anyway by a formula or a diagram or two. 
The secret resides primarily in industrial experience, in the 
solving of a multitude of practical problems and in the in- 
tricate techniques of application. The first step is a condi- 
tional offer of exchange. 

The second step would be to place full information in 
regard to all aspects of atomic energy in the hands of a body 





HAPPINESS 


“If you want to be a canonized saint you 
must first become a notoriously happy per- 
son.” So says Father Gerald Vann in THE 
DIVINE PITY ($2.50). “The Beatitudes 
tell us how to be happy,” he continues, “as 
we think over them in tern we shall think 
also of the Sacraments which bring us the 
different kinds of energy that we need and 
of the attitude required of us if the energy is 
to be used. An attitude expressed on one 
hand by the Gifts of the Holy Ghost and on 
the other by the various types of prayer.” 


His linking of each of the Beatitudes with a 
Sacrament and a Gift gives us a set of trini- 
ties that seem at first startling, then inevi- 
table. In considering them he ranges from 
such practical advice as that we should cul- 
tivate “a right sense of humor” to the 
loveliest description of the Prayer. of Quiet 
we have ever read. But perhaps the keynote 
of the book is the sentence “the Paraclete, 
the Comforter, is not primarily a soothing 
influence.” Neither is Father Vann. It is 
hard to imagine a reader in whom this book 
would not stir a desire to get one step nearer 


to the happiness that God intended for him. 


THE DIVINE PITY $2.50 
. 


At your bookseller or 


Sheed & Ward, 63-5Av.N.Y.C.3 
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of the UNO. But again conditions would be laid down. The 
first would be that the UNO would assume inspection rights, 
to be carried out by a scientific board internationally con. 
stituted. And secondly, before we opened our doors wide, it 
would be our determination to make very sure that such 
inspection would work, lest other nations should proceed in 
secret with military applications. 

In sum, Dr. Bush would have us initiate the full free flow 
of scientific facts among our world partners. But just as 
emphatically he doesn’t want us to play the role of Simple 
Simon. 

On the whole, Dr. Bush brings to these addresses and 
reports ample evidence not only of an exceptionally broad 
experience but of a soundness of view and modesty of expres- 
sion that are usually characteristic of first-rate minds. 

ALLAN P. FARRELL 


Winter Meetinec. By Ethel Vance. Little, Brown, and 

Co. $2.50 
TO BEGIN WITH, Winter Meeting is not a novel; it is 
a blown-up short story and not too good a one at that. 
Ethel Vance has written a story with a theme that has the 
possibilities of a great novel, that of a man fleeing from 
a vocation to the priesthood into the ephemeral oblivion 
of wine, women and song. However, the development of the 
theme does not measure up to its high potentialities, and 
becomes artificial and barren because it does not probe the 
depths or profundity that such a theme demands. 

This is a story of Novak, a brooding Navy hero, and 
Susan, an inhibited, “almost old maidish” New England 
lady-poet. They meet at a dinner party and are intrigued 
by the fact that they cannot understand or analyze each 
other. Seemingly on the strength of this mystery that each 
finds in the other, Novak becomes Susan’s lover. In the 
days that follow they do not have much to say to each other 
during a love affair which is restrainedly portrayed by the 
author. Perhaps for this reason neither of the characters 
develops into a real person. 

One night Novak is restless and announces: “I must tell 
you something. All my life I’ve wanted to be a priest.” 
This comes as a complete surprise to everyone, although 
Susan had previously found a medal belonging to her lover 
which identified Novak as a Catholic. Susan is horrified at 
the disclosure of his vocation, and by this time the reader, 
too, is horrified at the unreality and shallowness of both the 
plot and the characters. There seems to be little conception 
in the book of things Catholic beyond the matter of men 
who wear Catholic medals. 

The denouement is puzzling. Susan, who has seen a rather 
melodramatic “white light” (presumably the author is sug- 
gesting a miracle), now understands everything and per- 
suades Novak he must go on to be a priest. Novak weakly 
agrees, and the book ends with his walking out the door, 
someday, Ethel Vance hopes, to be a priest. 

MARGARET KERMODE DEVER 


THe Witpcatters: AN INFoRMAL History or Or 

HUNTING In America. By Samuel W. Tait, Jr. Prince- 

ton University Press. $3 
THE QUEST FOR TREASURE hidden in the earth exer- 
cises a peculiar fascination that few men can understand. 
Some of the gaudiest pages of our history have been written 
by those who yielded to the lure. More important, in these 
later days, than the F orty-Niners and the pilgrims of Pike's 
Peak are the irrepressible pioneers called into being by the 
first wildcat well. Yet the story of the hunt for petroleum is 
comparatively unknown. Major gold-rushes have been few 
and localized, and apparently they are things of the past. 
They offer static subjects to the eye of the writer. But 
throughout the past century, again and again the cry of “Oil” 
was raised, and the stampede was on. Nor is the end yet in 
sight. It is difficult to depict subjects here today and a thou- 
sand miles off tomorrow. 

Yet some of the flavor of these colorful peregrinations has 
been caught by the author. Born of an oil man, he has been 
an omnivorous reader, for almost four decades, of everything 
concerned with oil. His intimate connections with the oil 
industry have made him acquainted with several generations 
of wildcatters, contacts which he has found profitable in 
accumulating material for his work. 
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While the refining and distribution of petroleum are briefly 
touched upon, and the early story of oil transportation is 
necessarily presented, the book’s major concern is with none 
of these. Early records of oil springs and seepages are men- 
tioned; some details of the mineral-oil industry before 
Drake’s well are given; some rather marvelous methods and 
effects of oil-leasing and oil-financing are briefly described; 
an effort is made to depict the impact of the wildcatters on 
towns in newly opened oil fields, and the consequences to the 
towns when the fields are abandoned. These matters, how- 
ever, are but the background of the author’s story. Even the 
wildcatters—though the stories of some of them are included 
—are not the main topic. It is the hunt for oil, the explora- 
tion of the veins of the earth throughout a dozen States, the 
methods used to find oil, from hazel twigs to seismographs, 
the methods used to reach the oil, from Drake’s primitive rig 
to modern rotary drills. 

The work is not without defects. It attempts to present an 
enormous picture on too small and crowded a canvas; and 
some details are so drawn out of proportion as to obscure 
the general effect. Yet, on the whole, it is an interesting 
story, interestingly told. Francis X. CurRAN 


Brazit. By Preston E. James. The Odyssey Press. $2.75 
THOSE WHO ARE ACQUAINTED with Preston James’ 
Latin America (The Odyssey Press, 1942) will recognize in 
this present book a reprint of the larger work’s chapter on 
Brazil. And this is properly indicated on the page opposite 
the table of contents. Mr. James is rather geographer than 
historian, but geographer of the new school, for he knows 
his history and builds upon this foundation a stronger knowl- 
edge of the present. Brazil’s characteristic physical contour, 
with the great eastern bulge and with its variety of climate 
and produce, from torrid to temperate, offers the natural 
division to four of the eight chapters: the Northeast, the 
Southeast, the South, the North. Sao Paulo, very properly, 
has a chapter all to itself. Add three others: The Land, The 
People, Brazil as a Political Unit, and you have the book. 

It is crammed with useful information and possesses its 
array of telling statistics. One very valuable feature is the 
collection of maps (forty-four in all) where one can see at a 
glance what the author has explained in the text concerning 
climate, produce, population and the rest. Supplementing all 
of this are twenty-eight especially selected photos, some of 
which form an instructive addition to the older work. The 
health and the psychology of the Brazilian, differing of 
course from the torrid north to the temperate south, are dis- 
cussed in a solid and scientific manner. The sympathetic 
courtesy with which Mr. James expounds certain psychologi- 
cal and social conditions is worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. In the last chapter are an additional dozen pages 
in which the mounting production of the country is set 
forth. 

It would have been better, it seems to me, if the author 
had written consistently in the past tense where this was 
practical. He speaks several times of “the present war,” but 
before the book was published “the present war” was over, 
and Mr. James probably hopes that his very excellent work 
will continue to be read at least for a decade. In contrast to 
the older work, the author uses the spelling “Bahia” instead 
of “Baia.” Perhaps the former is better in English and will 
endure. Peter M. DuNNE 
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THEATRE 


THREE TO MAKE READY will be welcomed by theatre- 
goers mainly because it is the first revue that has come 
to town in too many blue moons. (Amendment. Omit the 
word mainly.) 

Ray Bolger is another and better, in fact, the ultimate 
reason why the Stanley Gilkey-Barbara Payne production 
is a pleasing addition to the season’s attractions. Mr. Bolger 
is starred in the show, and I wonder if any other star of 
sky or stage has ever been forced to shine so bright to 
prevent satellite planets from going black. He is the ace 
hoofer and top comedian of the show and takes charge of 
various other amusing chores. To say that Three to Make 
Ready is a one-man show would be on the side of under- 
statement. Mr. Bolger is a multi-man performer and without 
his versatility the production would collapse. 

Not that other featured performers are less proficient at 
their trade. Brenda Forbes and Rose Inghram are expert 
comediennes; Harold Lang and Jane Deering are a swell 
ballet team; and Arthur Godfrey is an appealing tobacco- 
burning humoris‘. Gordon MacRae has a lyrical singing 
voice and Meg Mundy and Bibi Osterwald are delectable in 
smaller comic raies. But none of them, nor all of them to- 
gether, exerts enough centripetal attraction to hold the pro- 
duction intact. Only Mr. Bolger’s varied talents prevent 
the show from cracking apart at the seams. 

The revue is a specialized type of theatre which is at its 
best when it is a satirical comment on prominent men and 
popular movements. The current scene is rich in material 
for satire—one immediately thinks of President Truman, 
Secretary of State Byrnes, Senator Bilbo, Asa Randolph, 
numerous food shortages, Congress, Fellow Travelers, war 
brides and strikes, including the entrepreneurs’ strike which 
makes it impossible for the monitor of this column to buy 
a shirt. But Nancy Hamilton overlooked most of those sub- 
jects when she was writing the sketches. Only three of her 
skits have the slightest relation to current events; and one 
of the trio, a burlesque of the Theatre Guild’s production 
technique, is a pretentious failure. Brenda Forbes and Rose 
Inghram make “The Russian Lesson” humorous and Mr. 
Bolger is a GI nightmare in “The Sad Sack.” 

Donald Oenslager designed the provocative sets, and Mor- 
gan Lewis is responsible for the flat and uninspiring music. 
John Murray Anderson and Margaret Webster directed. 
The production opened in The Adelphi, an out-of-the-way 
and rather unlucky house. A spook seems to hover over 
The Adelphi and The Belasco, dooming shows that open 
in those theatres to short duration. Perhaps Mr. Bolger 
and his old soft shoe will break the Adelphi jinx. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 


FILMS 


YOUNG WIDOW. Thanks to Howard Hughes’ exploita- 
tion, there are few cinemagoers who have not heard of 
his much publicized find, Jane Russell, star of this offering. 
I doubt if anyone will be panting to see the future dramatic 
attempts of the star after viewing Young Widow, for it is 
a dull, tedious affair, and her acting offers no relief. Here 
is the story of a newspaper woman who returns from abroad 
after her husband has been killed in the war. Unable to 
settle down to work or to relax, she meets an officer (Louis 
Hayward), who tries by sheer persistence to arouse some 
spark of interest in the unresponsive widow. After much 
meandering here, there and elsewhere, the man lifts the 
mooning woman out of her lethargy and the finale finds 
her anxiously awaiting the flyer’s return from a perilous 
mission. Paced too slow most of the time, and filled with 
endless conversation, the story moves laboredly along. Mr. 
Hayward) who tries by sheer persistence to arouse some 
plot, but it is not enough. Penny Singleton and Marie 
Wilson contribute comedy bits as a couple of girls who 
share an apartment with the heroine. Nobody should feel 
very proud over this mediocre production for adults. (United 
Artists-Stromberg ) 


LITTLE GIANT. Only dyed-in-the-wool Abbott and Cos- 
tello fans will have a kind word for this piece of nonsense. 
The laughs are somewhat scarce as we watch the education 
of a farmboy into a super-salesman. Of course, Lou Costello 
is the country bumpkin who learns salesmanship from a 
phonograph record, goes to Los Angeles, gets a job with a 
vacuum-cleaner company and has to compete with the sharp 
practices of his championship competitor, Bud Abbott. The 
shorter member of the comedy team has quite an assignment 
here but, aside from a couple of amusing sequences, he labors 
in vain. Brenda Joyce, Jacqueline deWit and Elena Verduga 
provide some romantic atmosphere. Mature audiences can 
take it or leave it. (Universal) 


THREE STRANGERS. This melodrama is acted in far 
grander style than the muddled plot merits. Such capable 
actors as Geraldine Fitzgerald, Sidney Greenstreet and Peter 
Lorre contribute their talents to try to chill you out of your 
senses in a thriller about three good-for-nothings who share 
a sweepstakes ticket. Before the fadeout, when the only 
surviving rascal of the trio is forced to burn the ticket to 
save his neck, murder, thievery and some strange affairs 
of the heart are unfolded. This gruesome picture merits no 
enthusiasm as entertainment and is morally objectionable 
since it reflects the acceptability of divorce. (Warner 
Brothers) Mary SHERMAN 


PARADE 


THE RECENTLY PUBLISHED interview with the octo- 
genarian, George Bernard Shaw, concerning views he ex- 
pressed many years ago, makes one wish a somewhat similar 
interview ceuld be obtained from an author much older than 
Shaw, one long dead and buried, one, let us say, like Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. . . . If such an interview could be 
arranged with Macaulay—who, incidentally, was no friend 
of the Catholic Church—it might run somewhat as follows: 


Reporter: Mr. Macaulay, world-shaking changes have 
occurred since you wrote your famous books. Are there 
chapters you now wish you had written differently? 

Macaulay: Yes, I can now see how wrong I was in many 
attitudes. On the other hand, there are views I would still 
affirm. One thing of this sort comes especially to my mind. 
I refer to the oft-quoted passages I wrote concerning the 
amazing survival-powers of the Catholic Church. I wouldn’t 
change a comma in those passages. 

Reporter: You feel time has confirmed your stand. 

Macaulay: 1 know it has. Think it out for yourself. Over 
a hundred years ago I wrote of the Papacy: “No other in- 
stitution is left standing which carries the mind back to the 
times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon 

. and the Papacy remains . . . remains, not in decay, not 
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a mere antique, but full of life and vigor.” Today, as in my 
day, the Papacy is anything but an antique. 

Reporter: That’s right. Pope Pius XII radiates worldwide 
influence. 

Macaulay: I can take another passage of mine describing 
the flood of anarchy which buried Europe in the eighteenth 
century and, with the change of a word here and there, make 
it apply to this twentieth century, as follows: “. . . when the 
waters abated the Catholic Church appeared once more amid 
the ruins of a world that had passed away. Fascist Italy was 
gone, and the Empire of Japan, and the Third Reich, and 
the old Finland, and the House of Yugoslav Peter and the 
Balkan parliaments. The world is full of young creations, a 
puppet Poland, a puppet Rumania, a puppet Bulgaria. The 
composition and spirit of society have undergone a 
change. But the unchangeable Church is still here.” 

Reporter: Thank you very much, sir, for this interview. 

Macaulay: You might add this—I think these passages 
will be quoted more and more as the Papacy grows older 
and older. Perhaps in 3840 A.D., someone may exclaim: 
“Back in 1840 A.D. a man named Macaulay marveled at the 
antiquity and survival powers of the Catholic Church. Im- 
agine how he would marvel if he were living now in 384 
A.D.” Jonn A. Toomry 


























CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SPANISH PROBLEM 


Eprtor: In the March 2 America I notice your news com- 
ment on Spain. The incidents you mention are too bad, but 
they do not add up to much. | notice the propaganda of the 
daily press against Christian Spain and Franco. It is fairly 
apparent that the day is here again when the Jesuits will 
have another banishment from Spain, and the members of 
the Society will be murdered and scattered and the churches 
burned, Religious women ravished, etc. 

These are serious matters for Catholics of the U.S., and 
for the readers of AMerica. I wouldn’t want to dictate to 
your editors. If you want to follow the Leftist line, you are 
free. But im doing so you will not object if I say AMERICA 
has no further interest for me. You will do me the favor of 
sending my unexpired subscription to someone who will 
welcome it. I shall not need it any more. 

Miami Beach, Fla. Rr. Rev. Mscr. W1LL1AM Barry 


Epitor: In your Comments of March 2, 1946, I read the 
item, “Freedom in Spain.” I think your information on the 
matter was incomplete, like much else that comes from AP 
sources. In the direct news from Spain, the incident takes 
on a different appearance. In the front of the demonstration 
cited was the Spanish banner and, when passing by, these 
particular Americans did not take off their hats. Certainly a 
demand to salute the flag should not be made by students, 
but by policemen. 

You write about freedom in Spain, but what about human 
rights in the United States? Note the scandalous incident 
which occurred—not in a street demonstration, but in a cul- 
tural center like the University of Texas. Moreover, 60,000 
Mexicans and Negroes will strike because of discrimination 
in wages. The wages of Negroes and Mexicans are 75 cents 
an hour and for white Americans a dollar an hour. 

You are right when you say that a world battling for free 
speech and human rights cannot achieve its purpose unless 
each country will cooperate to guarantee them at home. 

E] Paso, Texas B. IBpANnEz, C.M.F. 


[This topic is discussed in am article in this issue —Eprtor] 


DIOCESAN PRESS 


Epitor: Not being well acquainted with our diocesan news- 
papers, I took it upon myself to make a check of a number of 
these papers to see what they were like. I got together 
forty-seven of them, from pretty well scattered points all over 
the United States. The issues chosen were those from Janu- 
ary 21 to January 27, deliberately so chosen because that was 
the week the steel strike began and public concern over the 
labor situation was growing more intense. 

Perhaps my hand is already tipped. Nevertheless, let the 
facts speak. Of these forty-seven newspapers, only three 
dared to support the cause of the steelworkers in their 
editorials. An additional six went so far as to refer editor- 
ally to the labor situation, but in a more general manner, 
and of these, two took the familiar line of admonishing both 
sides to be careful, while one actually recommended com- 
pulsory arbitration. But thirty-five, or three-fourths of them, 
were content to ignore this national crisis! 

As an anti-climax I noted that nineteen did carry news 
items or comment about the strike or labor matters in general. 
And only five saw fit to carry the forthright comments made 
by Rev. Charles Owen Rice, of Pittsburgh, in favor of the 
steelworkers. 

Now there was no such reticence in regard to Communism. 
Twelve went to town editorially on Communism and/or 
Russian policies, and many—it is hard to pin this point down, 
for it is by its nature subjecti to go out of their 
way in playing up this subject matter in their news columns. 

What did the other editors talk about? For the most part, 
let it be said their stands were well taken, and the subjects 
deserving of attention. Birth control, the UNO, divorce, 


conscription, religious intolerance, the Church of England 
campaign—these are legitimate, of course. But the news of 
the day was strikes, strikes, strikes! 

And what were the syndicated columns concerned with? 
I listed twelve such columns, and tried to characterize them 
by their content. Several had a specific line of goods, such 
as movies and the farm movement, while one’ or two held 
pretty closely to religious matters. But five could be called 
socio-politico-economic, and not one of them had a word to 
say about the most pressing of current problems. (This, | 
know, is too severe a finding, for at least one of the col- 
umnists has habitually spoken his mind on the relation of 
the Encyclicals to current affairs.) Is the point clear? 

I might add—having gone this far—a note about the news 
content of the papers. Here, admittedly, one’s view is more 
subjective, but there seemed to be a terrific gap between the 
news-service items and the prevailing brand of local items. 
The news service covered foreign news and views, the 
Hierarchy, and Catholic events of national significance. But 
the composition of the local news I saw was mainly of parish 
affairs, obituaries, clerical doings and other minor phenom- 
ena. A Papal encyclical and a guild card party, Ruthenian 
persecutions and “Local Club Elects Officers.” But are there 
no local events or conditions which could use the light of 
Church teachings and show the people that their Mother 
cares for them, even at home? 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ERwin NIE@DERBERGER 


CORRECTION 


Ep1tor: Catholic students of history will applaud the spirit 
of the comment “Ad Multos Annos” in the March 2 edition, 
but may I suggest a historical error in the statement “Gari- 
baldi had taken Rome... . 

The capture of Rome on September 20, 1870, was made by 
the regular Italian army—70,000 men, an army corps plus 
one detached division—under the general command of Lt. 
Gen. Count Raffaele Cadorna, the divisional commanders 
being Cosenz, Ferrero, Della Rocca, Bixio and Angioletti. 

Count Roger de Beauffort’s work, Histoire de l’Invasion 
des Etats Pontificaux et du Siege de Rome par ? Armée Ital- 
ienne en Septembre, 1870, and that excellent monograph, 
Les Derniers Jours de Vl’ Armée Pontificale, the Rev. 
Eugéne Gerlache, S.J., Regimental Chaplain the Papal 
Zouaves, provide ample evidence that on this occasion, un- 
like 1867, Garibaldi “had nothing to do with the case.” 

Dorchester, Mass. ALLAN J. Donerty 


GATHERINGS 


A GI writes from Leyte: There are plenty of palm trees, 
which would lead you to believe that this is an island para- 
dise. This island has nothing but mountains, swamps, mos- 
quitos and starving, unclothed children, who stand at the 
garbage can and beg for scraps of bread. I understand there 
is a fund set aside for Philippine relief. I wonder how much 
of it is finding its way into the pockets of politicians. .. . 
Joseph Edmund of Cincinnati, 4 propos of the ignoring of 
Catholic educators by the Government, says: It was the 
writer’s privilege to hear the story of how certain selections 
were made of American representation in London for the 
UNO education set-up. Certain individuals worked day and 
night, pulling strings here, there and ev here. They came 
through with success. Did our leaders in Catholic educational 
circles exert similar efforts? ...M. A. Smith of San Fran- 
cisco asks: Speed and “popular” devotions, Novenas that 
confuse greed with worship of Christ, Novena ads in the 
Catholic press, the commercialization of sacramentals, the 
candle-burning racket—is this integral Catholicism? .. . 
Marie L. Seymour, of Grosse Pointe Park, Mich., protests 
our constant sobbing about the sufferi of the German 
people, and pleas for mercy to these who, twice in 25 
years, have set the whole world on fire. 
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READ 


Sacramental Protection of the Family..Emerson Hynes 


The Task of Woman in the Modern World 
Janet Kalven 


Rural Life in a Peaceful World....NCRLC Publication 





eee In lots of ten, 15c¢ each 





Prepared by and available at 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 
3801 Grand Avenue Des Moines 12, lowa 











CAMP CRANWELL 


Im the Berkshires. Camp life for boys, 12 te 18, om the campus of 
Cranwell School. Directed by the Jesuits. be 


volleyball, etc. Tutoring, if 
teachers. Catalog. 

REV. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 
426 LEE ROAD, LENOX, MASS. 





SACRED HEART MASS LEAGUE 


A Shower of 
Blessings from the 
Sacred Heart 





SPIRITUAL ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


1, Ail members of this League share in a special Holy Mass 
said here daily for them alone for all time. 

2. They share in the apostolic labors of our missionaries, and the 
sacrifices of more than 3,000 members ot our religious communities 


3. They have the merit of educating priests and missionaries, and 
of supporting them in the home and foreign missions. 


4. Special prayers are said, and the Holy Rosary is recited daily, 
in all our institutions for the living and deceased members of 
this league. 





You may enroll anyone, living or deceased. Enroll- 
ment is perpetual only, the spiritual advantages con- 
tinue after death. 


An offering of five dollars for each person is asked or 
twenty-five dollars for a family enrollment (parents and 
their children). Payments may be made at your con- 
venience; enrollment begins immediately. Small, prayer- 
book size certificate is sent for each enrollment. Large 
certificates sent on request. 


What better gift for Family or Friend! 
How could you better remember a departed loved one? 








Priests of the Sacred Heart, 
SACRED HEART MONASTERY, Hales Corners, Wis. 


Dear Fathers:—I wish to enroll the following in the 
Sacred Heart Mass League. I enclose full 
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‘ 

I 

I 

1 

1 

I 

| 

; payment, ...... part payment for single enrollments, 
mer family enrollment. I understand there is no 
1 further obligation on my part. (Please print name.) 
; Bet os. oars poeweteniaa nae’ 
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THE WORD 


ARTISTS WHO, LIKE JANSSENS, have painted Chrig 
and Our Lady with faces identical, have the approval ng 
only of theology but biology as well. Born of His Virgin 
Mother, Christ, of course, bore no impress of an earthly 
father; He was bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh, in 2 
sense unique in history. Looking on her Child, Mary coyj 
see in His Face a masculine reflex of her own exquisite 
beauty. 

Incredible, indeed, was the intimacy between Him and her. 
For nine months before His birth she was a ciborium, , 
tabernacle; at Bethlehem, a living monstrance for the firs 
Benediction. She nursed Him in the breath-taking awarenes; 
that this Baby Who clung to her so confidingly was God 
dwindled to the compass of her arms to save all men. She 
watched Him grow, His limbs lengthening into adolescence 
and young manhood; before her, the Architect of the ypj- 
verse worked as a carpenter in an obscure village and ate 
His bread sauced with the bitter sweat of Genesis (Gen, 
3:19). She was His Mother and His handmaid. 

But that physical intimacy, almost unbelievably close as jt 
was, did not constitute Our Lady’s real title to spiritual 
grandeur, as Our Lord points out in the Gospel of the Third 
Sunday of Lent. Rather it was her spiritual resemblance to 
Him, the supernatural affinity which made her heart and 
mind one with His. Mary was blessed above all the sons 
and daughters of Eve because in her was most gloriously 
verified the truth which Christ proclaims in this Gospel: 
“Blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it.” 
Between His Heart and hers, His Will and hers there was 
a union so perfect as to be almost identity. Saint John Eudes, 
acknowledged by the Roman Breviary as “the founder of the 
liturgical worship of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary,” 
did not hesitate to say: “The Hearts of Jesus and His 
Blessed Mother form together one heart, full of the most 
perfect love.” Several times in his writings the Saint insisted 
on this daring idea as the only adequate description of the 
ineffable bond existing between them. At the Annunciation, 
commemorated during this third week of Lent, Mary made 
her contract with God, “Be it done unto me according to 
Thy Word,” and never, by the slightest wavering, did her 
will ever deflect from that utter renunciation. 

Now by virtue of Baptism and God’s adoption of us, we 
are the sons and daughters of God, the brothers and sisters 
of Jesus. On the cross, Christ bequeathed His Mother to us 
through Saint John. Saint Gertrude relates that she was one 
day meditating on the phrase “first-born Son of the Virgin 
Mary” and wondered that the Holy Spirit had not inspired 
the Evangelist to write “only-begotten Son of the Virgin 
Mary” as more fitting. Our Lady appeared to the Saint and 
told her that “First-born” was more appropriate, “for, after 
Jesus, my Sweetest Son, or more truly, in Him and by Him, 
I have given birth to you all in my heart and you have 
become my children, the brothers and sisters of Jesus.” Christ 
is the Head of the Mystical Body, we the members and, as 
Augustine writes, she who was mother of the Head accord- 
ing to the flesh is spiritually mother of the members. Pius 
XII, in his encyclical on the Mystical Body, emphasizes the 
same truth: “Thus she who corporeally was the Mother of 
our Head, through the added title of pain and glory became 
spiritually the mother of all His members.” 

The conclusions flowing from these truths confer great 
honor on us and put us under heavy spiritual responsibility. 
If we are the brothers and sisters of Jesus, the sons and 
daughters of Mary, there should be discernible in us a like- 
ness to Christ and His Mother; not the mere external 
“family resemblance” but the more profound and significant 
similarity of mind, heart, soul. There should be in our shiver- 
ing and timorous hearts some of the greatness of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, the Most Immaculate Heart of Mary; our 
souls should show forth their spirit of complete self-dedica- 
tion to the Holy Will of the Father. 

Christ has told us how to induce, maintain and perfect 
this spiritual resemblance to Him and to His Mother—by 
hearing the word of God and by shaping our lives to the 
outline of His precepts. In the Epistle, likewise, Paul insists 
on the same principle: “be imitators of God, as very deaf 
children. .. .” _  Wrriram A. DonacHY 
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FOR THE LENTEN SEASON 


THE PSALMS —A Prayerbook 


Approved English Translation of the new Lati 
Text Authorized by POPE PIUS XII 


Preface, Commentary, Reflections by 
Rev. W. H. McClellan, S.J.; Rev. J. F. Rowan, D.D.: 
Rev. J. Coleran, S.J.: Dem Bede Babo, O.S.B. and 
Rev. F. P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


THE IDEAL PRAYERBOOK FOR LENT 


The Psalms as Sacred Scripture are the inspire’ 
word of God as one of the books of the Bible. 





Printed in two colors 
454x 7— 450 pages 
$3.85 per copy 
Boxed 





The HOLY BIBLE 


Original Douay Kheims-Challoner Text 
with Preface by Rev. W. H. McClellan, S.J. 


STANDARD EDITION 


12mo—1300 pages 
Clear, legible type, translated from the 
Latin Vulgate. 
A PRACTICAL, HANDY SIZE BIBLE 
FOR THE CATHOLIC HOME 
Cloth, $2.75. Imitation Leather, $5.50 
Morocco Leather, lined, flexible, oe" 
title $12.59 


Printers to the Holy A — See aa the Sacred Congregation of Rites 








PRAYERBOOKS 





THE RACCOLTA 
The new English Translation of the Indulgenced 
Prayers of the Church. Translated by the Rev. 
Joseph Christopher, Ph.D., and the Rev. Charles 
E. Spence, M.A. 


Bet Bee, SO GIR 0.cascccctccsesesssecsecs $3.85 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
The readings are never long, never tiresome. A 
book for earnest youth 
Cloth $250 — Gold Edge $3.00 — Leather $4.00 


THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
A guidepost at the crossroads of life. The per- 
sonal prayerbook for girls. 
Cloth $2.50 — Gold Edge $3.00 — Leather $4.00 


MY PRAYERBOOK 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 


“Happiness in goodness.” It has all the neces- 
sary prayers, ofiers counsels and reflections, and 
serves also for spiritual reading. 


Cloth $2.25 — Gold Edge $3.00 — Leather $4.00 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 
In Latin and English 


A prayerbook with the complete Mass for every- 
day, and all the necessary devotions. 


Cloth $4.75 — Gold Edge $6.60 — Leather $5.75 


26-28 PARK PLACE+-BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc.—NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











Members of our Mass League will desire ' DISCALCED CARMELITE FATHERS, 
to offer some Lenten sacrifices for the Shrine of the Infant Jesus of Prague, 
ou: kaogue. Their intentions Box 551-N, Ponca City, Okla 


and Friday in Lent. and send me the certificate. 
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Novenas to the Infant Jesus of Prague 





MUTUAL PRAYER in honor of the INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE 
MASS LEAGUE AND PURGATORIAL SOCIETY | TWO MONTHLY NOVENAS G3 


“J am in the Midst of Them.” to the —— 
INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE — 
Benefits embersh League of Mutual Prayer all bers offer — 
Senette of Bembershlo: me ee cine. Decides cbtatning tho mers of tas = 
eee Ask the Prince of Peace through F= 
X Orer'12:000, Matses. said yearby by Carmelite Fathers; our Novenas for Peace, the Vie- [= 
rs eon ay > = geod morte a me 3 Members; tory of Christianity over Forces of |- 
5. Two monthly W ovenas to the Infant Jesus of Prague: Evil, and the Protection of our - 
students for priesthood ; . 
1. Deceased embers ‘ane share in & special way in all Masses we offer for men in the Armed Forces. 
in 
8. They also receive the indulgences of the Order offered for them. lst Novena Ist to Oth of each 
Life Membership. Offering ....... 5 month. 
Perpetual Membership ............- 10 JUNIOR LEAGUE 2nd Novena (solemn) 17th to 25th 
“a co - —Je For children of all ages. They 
oh ererperecereererrs -4:; $35 |share in all our Masses, You may add your own intentions. 
reg tin the second Gaeree Oe, ae ete ema im, | ‘Write for free Novena Leaflets. gata ‘roman. animated ata 
-™ iaseeensesennesenninn as vea| Groups, classes, grades, and Offerings used to help support our Minor Himself at Puane te Fr. Gna. 
te help suppert our minor Seminary. schools. Seminary. You Hower Me, The east will 
ou. 
LENTEN DEVOTIONS [  —= ~~ 7777 ‘te Gp 
} CARMELITE SEMINARY 


Stations of the Cross—Every Wednesday | [) Please enroll the names enclosed in Your Mass League, ] CLASSES TAUGHT BY THE 


Please remember my intentions in your Lenten Devotions. 
Send us your intentions. Offerings will ! © Please remember my intentions in your two Monthly 
help 

{ 


: 


















] Boys desirous of becomi .-— 
Fathers may finish their School 
J education at our Saune aoe, ALL 


FATHERS THEMSELVES. No out- 
side students. W., tuition arrange- 
ments where this help is needed. 

CARMELITE LAY BROTHERS are 
needed to work in time for an eternal 
reward! 


Apply to Rev. Father Director. 

















NAZARETH COLLEGE: 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal { 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs. 
ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Aeeredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Beenomics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 

Twe-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
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Exceptional Opportunities in Art. a a ee ee ee ee { 
e — 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Cempus Life. aaa = 
For further information Address the Dean i College of Mount Saint Vincent 
| 





Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. | 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE | Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Ceadected by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, Pedagogy 
| Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
FULLY ACCREDITED Campus bordering Hudson River 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, | One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, Write For BuiieTin A 


library science, fine arts. PRR HEHEHE HEE HEE HEHEHE HEH 


Unausaally beautiful location. Extensive campus. — ——————_——__— 
PORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK — | C 0 L L E 5 E 0 F G A I N T T E R E 5 A 
WINONA, MINNESOTAA 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 F the Hish Ed : f Catholic W 
or the igher ucation o atholic omen 
T R | N IT Y Cc O L L E G E WASHINGTON, D. C. Holds padres a in the North Central Association of Colleges. 


Aw Iestitation for the Higher Education of Women Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
f é f for Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degree of 


















































Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nurs. | 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College ing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music is maintained in connec- | 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located on the Ls Mississippi. 
On bundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr”, “‘Hiawatha”, | 
“The 400”. ONLY FIVE. HOURS ‘FROM CHICAGO 
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Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph — Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 

Teacher - Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 

of the Associetion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 

Modern residence halls. a a in arts and sciences. 

Business administration, dical, teacher train- 
ing, 1. "B.A. and BS. ‘ape. 


“Mddress Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 

A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 

Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 

American Universities. On the main line P.R.R.,1| miles from Philadel- An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 


hia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn M 4514. 
A . (etal nats of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











Georgetown College Preparatory and 


Visitation Convent General Courses, Junior MARYMOUNT COLLEGE TARRYTOWN-ON-t _uueeen 


College, Secretarial and 




















WASHINGTON, D. C. MedicalS , Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
Pally Aceredineé ectce!l secrevary Accredited. Liberal Arts. Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
2 and High Schoo! Courses, Boarding and a me ot _——y| ela 3 Misc Pa. Ath! tes 
to Gh Girls National Patronage Day. Sports, Advantage EXTENSIONS: as Fifth Avenne, How Fook, Bi Y.; Quebec City, 
° ° . ‘et. ° 
- - (46th Year. . . of Country Life in the MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS; netery. Park 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. Tarrytown, N. Y. 1 ab Ave. & 0 St. New York, N. Y 
ACADEMY Schoo] Departments 
Elementary and High 
OF SAINT JOSEPH ee wn ae TEGAWITHA 
N-THE-PINES State U ; i 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND Complete courses in Ant, Catholic Camp for Girls 
NEW YORK oca an nstrumenta’ 
M Co 1 Sub- On the sunny top of the Pocenos. 
BOARDING aad DAY SCHOOL jects; Extensive Grounds; 800 acres en private lake, 3 hours 
ao, Adhesion; Horesbeck Rid. from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 
wo ee ee ee equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, 





sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, arch- 


H H . , is, dancing, dra- 
Immaculata Junior College, Washington 16, D. C. <7, le, Caen See Se. 








An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Sisters of Pr 3 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident and Day Students. Two ne on grounds, 28th year. Catalog. 
transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Crafts, MISS MARY A. LYNCH 
Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 390 Riv. Drive, N * York 25. N. Y 
SEMINARY — Four Year College Preparatory erside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 
Hall — Grades 1 to 8. Address: The Secretary (After June 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 














